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PREFACE 


As this book is in the form of a memorial volume, 
I take the liberty of making my preface more 
personal than I should otherwise have done. 
It is with considerable diffidence and some 
anxiety that I give this volume to the public, 
because I feel that the compiling of it was under- 
taken far too soon after my husband’s death, 
and while my mind was too harassed by many 
other matters to give to the work the time and 
justice it deserved. However, it was the earnest 
desire of the publishers that this volume should 
be ready for publication before Easter, and for 
this reason I felt that I must put personal 
considerations aside. 

Most of the addresses were written during 
the year preceding my husband’s death, and 
some of them, to my knowledge, while he was 
feeling the burden of exhaustion press very 
heavily. Perhaps, had he been arranging the 
volume himself, some of the articles might not 
have been included, and others have been 
chosen, so I can only crave the indulgence of 
the reading public if I have erred in my choice, 
and ask them to blame my lack of literary 
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knowledge in publishing matters, and give all 
the credit to the dear dead. 

The title (‘“‘ The Ever Open Door ”)—words 
most sacred to me, and the last conscious words 
he uttered—I have chosen because I pray they 
may bear a message to those who read them. 
They typify his constant child-like faith and 
attitude towards his Saviour as “ ‘The ever- 
open Door.” 

There was no sadness in his going—just a 
short rest after laying down his tools, then his 
passing through the wide and ever-open door 
which is never closed to anyone, into the 
presence of the Master he had loved so dearly 
and served so faithfully. 

The final article in the book is the last sermon 
he ever prepared. It was preached on the 
evening of Harvest Thanksgiving Sunday, Sep- 
tember goth, 1928, and I shall ever remember 
him as he stood in the golden glow of the hanging 
lamp, surrounded by a glorious wealth of 
autumn flowers, fruit and foliage. It seems to 
me now, looking back, that there was a beau- 
tiful significance in the whole circumstances. 
His text, “‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
was so typical of what he had been doing with 
lavish prodigality throughout the whole of his 
long ministry, counting not the cost, but 
scattering lavishly ‘‘ the finest of the wheat.” 
Then, within a few days, he himself, “‘ a weel- 
bund sheaf of gowden grain,” was gathered 
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into that home where all things are made clear, 
and where, at last, a true vision has been 
granted to him of the harvest of his labours 
“after many days.” 


CHRISTINA MorRISON. 
15, College Road, 
Dulwich Village, 
London, S.E.21. 


January, 1929. 
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$n Memoria 
Dr. GEORGE H. MORRISON 


The spirit of Spring was in his mind 

As up and down the Book of Life he trod, 
New treasures in the best known parts to find 
In darkest texts the rarest flowers of God. 


How at his touch the old became the new ! 
The little word, half hidden in a page, 
The Bible celandines, how oft he drew 

Our careless eyes their beauty to engage ! 


But better far than gift of voice or pen 

That love of Christ which glowed in all he did, 
That heart which, full of kindliness for men, 

So shunned the light, and yet could not be hid ; 


A heart at home to child and flower and bird, 
He lived, and lives, a servant of the Word. 


REV. R. BARR, M.A. 
MOWBRAY 
CAPE TOWN 
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“He commanded that something should be given her 
to eat.”—Mark v. 43. 


Tuis is an exquisite and charming instance of the 
thoughtfulness of Jesus. Such a detail would 
never have been given had this been a story of 
the imagination. Jairus and his wife would for- 
get everything in the excitement of having their 
daughter back again. Probably they would 
betake themselves to prayer, for God comes very 
near in life’s great hours. And as for the dis- 
ciples who were present such an awe would rest 
upon their hearts that they could only be silent 
and adore. In that environment of awe and 
wonder, in that moment of spiritual exaltation, 
when the power of God was manifestly present, 
and the chamber vibrated with heaven, it is an 
exquisite and charming touch, which even genius 
could never have imagined, that Jesus ordered 
the maid a little food. Great miracles are 
apt to seem remote. ‘They are transacted in an 
alien atmosphere. They often carry the guise 
of unreality in their aloofness from our common 
days, and then there comes, quite unexpectedly, 
E.O.D. if 2 
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some little homely and familiar incident, which 
is wonderfully helpful to our faith. Such is the 
thoughtfulness of Jesus here. It touches that 
chamber with reality. It clothes the Son of God 
with the vesture of the Son of Man. It was 
divine power which conquered death and com- 
manded the maiden to arise. It was the 
thoughtfulness of a loving human heart which 
commanded that something be given her to eat. 

The thoughtfulness of Jesus grows more won- 
derful when we remember certain aspects of His 
ministry. It was, for instance, as the gospels 
show us, one of constant movement and excite- 
ment. In quiet and uneventful lives there is 
always a margin for remembering. The slowly 
passing hours give ample leisure for the thought- 
fulness of loving hearts. But when the days are 
broken and the life unsettled by the throng and 
pressure of activities it is always difficult to find 
a place for the little thoughtful services of love. 
Such thoughtfulnesses in a career of movement 
call for steady mastery of life. They demand a 
spirit that knows interior rest though every day 
be broken into fragments. It is one thing to be 
thoughtful when “ time as it passes has a silken 
sound ” ; it is another when the storm is up. 
Now the mark of the whole ministry of Jesus is 
an unceasing and absorbing movement. How 
constant are the calls upon Him! How broken 
and crowded are His days! And one must 
remember that, and the pressure of it all, on that 
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pure spirit of His, familiar with eternity, to feel 
aright the wonder of His thoughtfulness. 

Again one must not forget that Jesus’ ministry 
was controlled and dominated by a mighty 
purpose. The pondering mind will recognise 
at once how that heightens the value of His 
thoughtfulness. When life is dominated by 
some exalted purpose it is very apt to be blind 
to little things. The runner has not leisure for 
the flowers that may be blossoming beside the 
track. Absorption in a single aim gives vision 
for everything within that aim, but often blind- 
ness to everything without it. How many men, 
absorbed in making money, miss the delight of 
daily wayside kindnesses! How many, in a 
burning zeal for holiness, ignore the trifles for 
which hearts are yearning! It is a rare thing 
when any man or woman, with a single passion 
burning in the heart, has a heart at leisure from 
itself for ‘‘ little nameless unremembered ”’ ser- 
vices. Now Jesus was not a happy dreamer. 
He did not wander unconcerned across the 
world. He had a baptism to be baptised 
with, and He was straitened till it was accom- 
plished. And the beautiful thing is that in a life 
like that, intense with the intensity of heaven, He 
had a heart that always was at leisure for the 
fragrant things that blossom by the road. He 
did not miss the lilies. One who misses the lilies 
misses God. He did not miss the weed upon the 
hedgebank, nor the play of children, nor the 
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widow’s mite. And in Jairus’ house, where the 
power of God was present, and every one was 
hushed in wondering awe, He commanded that 
something be given the child to eat. 

Lastly, one should remember that His was a 
life of suffering and sorrow. ‘The sky was some- 
times black as pitch for Him, and His soul sor- 
rowful even unto death. One hears people 
speak sometimes as if suffering had a sanctifying 
power. Suffering in itself has no such power. 
Its native virtue is to make us selfish. All suffer- 
ing, unless the grace of God be working, tends to 
contract the soul and to impoverish the treasury 
of life. How hard it is to think of other people 
when pain is laying its grip on every thought ! 
How often suffering folk are selfish folk, and can 
talk and think of nothing but themselves! It is 
one of the triumphs of the grace of God when 
anyone who has to suffer sorely has a heart at 
leisure for those little kindnesses that sometimes 
mean far more than gold or silver. Now was 
ever sorrow like unto His sorrow ? His suffering 
was far worse than yours or mine. For He was 
sinless, and nobody can fathom the capacity for 
suffering in sinlessness. Yet right through His 
ministry, from first to last, what deep unselfish 
thoughtfulness for others !_ It shames us while it 
lifts us heavenward—the thoughtfulness of Jesus. 
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*“* The sun shone upon the water . . . and the Moabites 
said, This is blood.”—2 Kings iii. 22, 23. 


Tue thought suggested by these words is how 
easy it is to misinterpret things. We are often 
tempted to call things dark or tragic when in 
reality they are nothing of the kind. The 
stream spoken of in our text had its source in 
a region of red sandstone. It was “ water by 
the way of Edom.” And just as our Highland 
burns, in time of spate, suffer discoloration and 
turn brown, so these waters changed to the hue 
of red. The Moabites, encamped not far away, 
saw at sunrise this discoloration. Filled with 
thoughts of bloodshed, they leapt to the con- 
clusion it was blood. And what amazed them, 
and spoke to them of tragedy, and seemed to 
carry the certitude of slaughter, was all caused 
by the shining of the sun. They cried, “ ‘This 
is blood,” and in reality it was not blood at all. 
That which looked so tragic proved to be a 
deception of the senses. It was really one of 
the wonders of the sunrise, a sudden miracle of 
light, striking in the cloudless morning on the 
21 
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waters by the way of Edom. Do we not often 
misinterpret so the strange experiences we meet 
with ? We read them in terms of what is ter- 
rible, and they may be not really terrible at all. 
They are mediated, if we could only see it, by 
the shining of the sun in a heaven where love is 
on the throne. 

Sometimes, for instance, we cry out, “‘ This is 
cruelty,” just as the Moabites cried out, ‘ This 
is blood.”” There are experiences in every life 
which seem to bear the bitter marks of cruelty. 
There is the pain that nothing will relieve ; there 
is the torturing and sudden accident ; there 
are the lifelong consequences of a single hour, 
in blindness or a maimed and broken body. 
There is the death of innocent little children or 
of some one to whom the heart is knit. There 
are the crushing blows of disappointment. Such 
experiences seem very cruel. It looks as if life 
were only given to torture us. We are sorely 
tempted to grow bitter, and to take up a quarrel 
against heaven. And all the time, could we but 
see aright, we might find that the seeming 
cruelty of things was caused by the sun shining 
on the waters. God moves in a mysterious way. 
Love is wrapped in many a strange disguise. 
Many a thing which our tongue calls a curse is 
called a blessing in the tongue of heaven. One 
of the wonders of perfect revelation will be to 
discover in life’s seeming cruelties the infinite 
kindness of the love of God. 
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Again in the varied experience of life we are 
often tempted to cry out, “‘ This is meaningless.” 
Life seems sometimes to be the sport of chance, 
with issues dependent upon accident. Lovers of 
Shakespeare will remember how he makes every- 
thing turn upon an accident. Desdemona drops 
her handkerchief, and the result is misery and 
murder. And often, in this strange life of ours, 
some trifling lucky or unlucky accident seems 
to make all the difference in the end between 
the gates of heaven and the glen of weeping. 
So life comes to be robbed of moral values, and 
when moral values go, then effort goes. We 
need to be certain, when we seek the stars, that 
the stars are realities and not illusions. If life 
has a meaning it is well worth living, although 
that meaning be yet beyond our grasping ; if 
life be meaningless, it is inane. Why should 
these sufferings fall on that gentle soul who 
would not willingly harm a living creature? 
Why, in the wild storm, should the flower of 
our fishermen be drowned ? Who has not been 
tempted in such happenings to question, if not 
to doubt, the care of God, and to acknowledge 
meaningless elements in life? But we are here 
to walk by faith and not by sight. We are not 
here to give little answers to great questions. 
It is better to feel the mystery of things than, 
loveless, to seek to probe the mysteries. And it 
makes all the difference, if we hold to it, that 
somehow, though we cannot understand, dark 
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and meaningless aspects of experience owe 
themselves to the shining of the sun. When 
the sun shone upon the water the Moabites 
cried out, ‘‘ This is blood.” It was only after- 
wards they learned what they thought blood was 
sunshine. My faith is that when things seem 
meaningless we are yet going to make the same 
discovery, and, making it, “‘ bless the heart that 
planned.” 

Lastly, there comes the hour when a man 
whispers, “ This zs death.” ‘The sands of time 
are sinking ; in a little while the eyelids will be 
shut. It is an old figure, that of the river of 
death. You have it in ancient classic and in | 
modern hymn. And the human heart is fearful 
of that river with its “‘ cold, sullen waves.” But 
has not all the terror of it vanished, from twice 
ten thousand souls, through One who is the 
light of the World? ‘The Moabites cried out, 
“This is blood.” It wore for them the aspect 
of the terrible. It was a ghastly sight, down in 
the valley there, striking a dread into the stoutest 
heart. But just as that which they thought blood 
was sunshine, so for us the fear of death departs 
in the shining of the redemptive love of God. 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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COCK-CROW 
‘And immediately the cock crew.”—Luke xxii. 60. 


It is a deep truth, though not the whole truth, 
that what we hear depends on what we are. 
The meaning which we find in any voice is 
largely determined by ourselves. Peter was not 
the only one that night who heard the shrilling 
summons of the cock-crow. Through that tense 
night of agony many would be wakeful in Jeru- 
salem. But for Peter there was something in 
that note which was inaudible to anybody else ; 
he heard it with the hearing of his soul. To the 
sufferer it was companionable music, for it 
meant that the darkness of the night was pass- 
ing. ‘To the labourer it was a sign and token 
that the toil of another day must soon begin. 
To Peter it was a swift reminder of his cowardice 
and of his boasting, and of the warning message 
of his Lord. , 

One notes here, what is so often true, how a 
simple common thing can wake the memory. 
Our Lord wanted to waken Peter’s memory, 
and He did it by the crowing of the cock. In 
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the dark hour when he was tricked and trapped 
Peter had forgotten everything. He had for- 
gotten his loyalty and love, and his infinite 
indebtedness to Jesus. One might have thought 
that nothing but a thunder-clap would arrest 
that panic-stricken heart ; but Jesus is wiser 
than our thought. There is no peal of thunder 
at the dawn. There is no angelic music as at 
Bethlehem. There is nothing but ordinary 
cock-crow, familiar to Peter since he was a boy. 
But our Lord, who knows our nature perfectly, 
knows that memory is a light sleeper, starting 
awake at the very slightest knock. A bar of 
music or some familiar fragrance, and the past 
is all back with us again. A scrap of writing 
or a little shoe and we are wandering through 
vanished years. Often when we have sinned 
and fallen, and are in. peril of the hardened 
heart, it is in such ways that memory awakes. 
Hence the simplicity of Christian sacraments. 
They are not anticipative: they are com- 
memorative. ‘They do not portray One who is 
unknown : their office is to recall One who has 
been here. So all that is needed is a bit of 
bread and a cup of wine upon the table—and 
we remember the Lord’s death until He come. 
Legend would have awakened Peter by some 
wild shattering of the elements. It would have 
sounded a trumpet in high heaven. Christ, 
who knows our frame, and is always economical 
of miracle, does it by the crowing of the cock. 
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One detects also in this note of warning a 
message of high hope for Simon Peter. There 
are birds which start their singing when the 
evening falls ; but cock-crow is the herald of 
the day. The cock was crying that morning 
was at hand. It was the scout of sunrise. Its 
call was a clarion that after the dark hours 
there was going to be hopeful light again. 
And I think that our blessed Saviour chose that 
token to tell Peter that his night was passing, 
and that the dawn was going to redden on the 
hills. Might He not easily have made His note 
of time the paling or the setting of the stars ? 
Might He not have pointed to the soldiers’ 
torches, and by the quenching of these torches 
dated things? But deliberately, right in the 
heart of warning, our Lord brought in the 
shrilling of the cock—and cock-crow is the har- 
binger of morning. Peter had known that since 
his childhood. He had heard that note across 
the sea of Galilee. After many a weary night 
of fishing it had broken with reviving power on 
his ear. And who can doubt that now, with all 
the bitter memories it awoke, it struck a chord 
of hope in Peter’s heart? Sinner though he 
was, there was going to be another day for him. 
He was going to have another opportunity of 
showing love and loyalty and service. That 
deep blending of memory and hope is the 
authentic touch of Jesus, as we all fmd when we 
take the bread and wine. 
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One feels the beauty of that symbol more if 
we compare it with what we read of Judas. 
“Then Judas, having received the sop, went 
immediately out, and it was night.” Between 
Judas and Simon Peter there was all the differ- 
ence in the world—the one deliberate, calculat- 
ing, cold ; the other failing in temporary panic. 
And Judas, sinning, went out into the night ; 
it was the symbol of his darkened spirit—but 
Peter, sinning, heard the bird of morning. The 
one had made himself the child of darkness : 
the other, for all his sin, was facing eastward. 
Judas had let night into his heart before he went 
out into the night. But Peter, for all the stag- 


gering of his cowardice, loved his Lord with a * 


passionate devotion—and immediately, when 
he had sinned, he heard the cock-crow. There 
was bitter memory in that, but there was some- 
thing more than bitter memory. There was 
something that Judas never got: there was the 
promise of another day. And how that day 
dawned, after the resurrection, and how Peter 
was restored to love and service, all readers of 
the gospel-story know. — 
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“To the praise of the glory of His grace, wherein He 
hath made us accepted in the beloved.”—Eph. i. 6. 


It ought to be noted carefully by all who ponder 
the interior life that acceptance is something 
different from forgiveness. One might be for- 
_ given and not accepted. Ifa man wrought me 
‘some deadly injury, by the grace of heaven I 
might forgive that man ; yet I might warn him 
that he must keep his distance and never cross 
the threshold ofmy home. So conceivably might 
God forgive the guilty sinners of mankind, and 
yet forbid them entrance to His dwelling-place. 
At the pleading of the woman of Tekoah David 
forgave Absalom. Yet for two years that forgiven 
child never looked upon his father’s face (2 Sam. 
xiv. 28). The palace gates were barred for him ; 
he had no access to the royal chambers ; he was 
forgiven, but he was not accepted. Acceptance 
is reconstituted fellowship. It is liberty of access 
to the palace. Itis an authoritative welcoming to 
the home and heart of God. And though always 
this implies forgiveness, the two are not identical, 
whether in the affairs of earth or heaven. 
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It ought again to be noted that acceptance 
does not necessarily follow on forgiveness. It is 
not an inevitable consequence ; it is an added 
miracle of grace. When the prodigal took his 
homeward way he had a deep conviction that he 
would be forgiven. But he had no assurance 
that he would be accepted, and so have the run 
of the old home. Forgiven, he would have been 
well content to be as the meanest of the hired 
servants, and lodge with the other servants in the 
shed. The father forgave him when he ran to 
meet him. There was fatherly forgiveness in the 
kiss. But what amazed the prodigal and broke 
his heart was the welcome which followed on 
forgiveness. ‘The ring on his finger, the robe 
upon his back, the filial liberty in the old home, 
these were the acceptance of the prodigal. He 
might have been forgiven without these. These 
were not of the essence of his pardon. These 
were the signs and tokens of a love that could 
never do enough for the forgiven. That is why 
the apostle tells us here that the amazing experi- 
ence of acceptance is “ to the praise of the glory 
of His grace.” Acceptance is not a necessary 
corollary. It is not an implication of re- 
mission. It is an implication that we are in 
the hands of One who in His love can never 
do enough. He might pardon us and make us 
hired servants ; but love can never be content 
with that. It crowns forgiveness in the welcome 
home. 
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Again, we are told (and the words are haunt- 
ing words) that this acceptance is in the Beloved. 
One can fittingly illustrate that thought from 
what one has seen in human life. A _ well- 
beloved, perhaps an only, son announces that he 
is going to be married. His mother, who has 
been praying about that, waits eagerly to see his 
choice. And sometimes seeing, she is disap- 
pointed, and her mother’s heart is very sore 
within her, for the girl “is not like her son at 
all.” Then frequently follows something very 
beautiful. I have seen it a score of times with 
admiration. ‘That foolish, giddy, ill-adapted 
girl gets a most tender welcome to the home. 
She is treated with an infinite consideration ; 
she is borne with, her faults are overlooked, not 
for her own sake, but for that of the dear boy 
who has chosen her to be his bride. She is 
accepted in the beloved: for his sake she gets that 
tender welcome. She is cherished, and treated 
as a daughter, and made one of the family, 
because fe is dear. And something like that is 
in the writer’s mind when he finds the secret of 
divine acceptance not in us, but in the well- 
beloved Son. Pardon does not instantly make 
holy, and without holiness how shall we see 
God? We are worse adapted for that heavenly 
fellowship than the most foolish maiden is for 
marriage. But if the Son hath chosen the 
Church to be His bride, and if the mother-heart 
be a sacrament of God, then in the Well-beloved 
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there is welcome. For His sake we have the run 
of home. We are adopted into the family of 
heaven. We are loaded with unfailing kindness. 
We are always taken at our best. With the 
heavenly Father as with the earthly mother 
there is welcome for the chosen of the Son. We 
are accepted in the Beloved. 

I should like to close upon another thought— 
we are accepted in Him that we may serve. 
Very often in that word acceptance there is the 
suggestion of expected service. When a candi- 
date for office is accepted, that acceptance is 
the road to usefulness. When an editor accepts 
a manuscript that means that the manuscript is 
going to be used. And when God not only par- 
dons, but accepts, it implies that He is set on 
using us “‘ to the praise of the glory of His grace.” 
Just as election is not a selfish privilege, but 
heaven’s method of broadcasting its blessings, 
so acceptance (election’s other side) is heaven’s 
prelude to spiritual fruitfulness. For the slave 
knoweth not what his lord doeth, and his best 
obedience is mechanical, but he who has the run 
of home is free. We are accepted not for an 
hour or two; we are accepted that we may 
abide. And abiding, as our Lord has taught us, 
is the secret of all fruitfulness. Accepted service 
is not brilliant service—brilliance is very often 
fruitless—it is the service of those who never 
cease to wonder that they are accepted in the 
Beloved. 
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I BEGIN by thinking for a moment of the element 
of surprise in nature. Without that it would 
be a cheerless world, and half the charm of 
the countryside would vanish. We may have 
lived through many springs, but when spring 
returns it is always full of wonder. ‘The yellow 
gorse we may have known since childhood, but 
the glory of it never palls. ‘There is surprise 
in every Highland burn, and a new note in its 
music, every time we are quiet and let it speak. 
Man builds his houses and his shops ;_ he erects 
his palaces and prisons. And there they stand, 
unvarying, till at last they crumble into ruin. 
But the great Creator builds a birch tree, for 
all growth is but interior building, and 7 is a 
constant succession of surprises. Spring touches 
it, and it is burnished. Summer kisses it, and 
it is green. Winter, as in a morning, strips it, 
and now it is heaven’s filigree in silver. And 
all this not far away, in remote places difficult 
of access, but in the region of the trodden road. 
The great Creator of the world is the Master 
of the unexpected. He delights in the method 
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of surprise, as a father does with his little growing 
family. All which, to those who understand, is 
a hint even in nature of that fatherhood which 
our Lord proclaimed as the deepest thing in 
God. 

Again I note the element of surprise as we 
encounter it in human life. Did you ever 
remark the place it occupies in the biographies 
of Scripture? I think of the surprise of Hagar 
when, despairing, she heard the bubbling well. 
I think of the surprise of David when all his 
gallant brothers were rejected. I think of the 
surprise of Peter when he woke in prison and 
found an angel there, and the gate opened of its 
own accord. ‘To them, and to a hundred others, 
God was the Master of the unexpected. The 
touch of fatherhood in nature is equally con- 
spicuous in life. ‘This kindly method of surpris- 
ing us, as an earthly father loves to do at home, 
is a hint that Providence is fatherly. How often 
have our joys surprised us, coming to us like 
birds upon the wing! How often have our 
griefs surprised us, like the swift-footed messen- 
gers of Job! We have been like Hagar in the 
desert, despairing, in a parched land, and 
suddenly we heard the music of the well. Like 
methods proclaim a common hand. Fatherly 
tokens indicate a father. To me it is beautiful 
that both in life and nature we have touches 
that recall our childish years. God loves to - 
surprise us just as our fathers did on our birth- 
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days or at Christmastide—and how say we 
then, Shew us the Father ? 

Again I note (what everyone has noted) the 
element of surprise in character. We all surprise 
each other now and then: and now and then 
we all surprise ourselves. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has called attention to the surprises in the 
characters of Shakespeare. They do the thing 
you never could have reckoned on, and often 
they speak the unexpected word. And no one 
who has trafficked much with men can be blind 
to what Shakespeare saw so clearly, the incal- 
culable element in character. We may live 
with folk for years, and flatter ourselves we 
know them through and through. We know 
their weaknesses, their likes and dislikes, their 
habits and their familiar words. ‘Then suddenly 
there comes an hour when all the deeps are 
broken up, and we discover how shallow was 
our knowledge. When I was a student I had 
a Class-fellow who was a favourite with every- 
body. He was reckless, brilliant, generous ; 
he did not care a straw about religion. Then 
something happened—I know not what it was 
—and deeps were opened that we never dreamed 
of, and to-day he is an honoured minister of 
Christ. Nature is constantly surprising us, 
and character is constantly surprising us. 
There is an incalculable element in both that 
tells of the moving of a common finger. Who 
would ever judge that thorny bush, when to- 
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morrow it may blossom into roses—and yet how 
swift we are to judge our thorny brother ! 

And does not this element of Divine surprise 
come to its crown in the Lord Jesus? He is 
the omega of the alphabet of wonder. When 
a king sends an ambassador abroad, he sees to 
it that he is royally attended. He carries 
with him something of regality in his retinue 
and in his trappings. But when God sent forth 
His ambassador of peace there was no beauty 
that we should desire Him, and men hid, as it 
were, their faces from Him. Ambassadors are 
luxuriously housed : He had not where to lay 
His head. Ambassadors are royally enter- 
tained: He was despised and rejected. The 
most surprising thing God ever did, in His 
compassion for a fallen world, was to send His 
Son to the manger and the Cross. I have often 
thought that if God had given otherwise I 
could scarcely have believed the gift was His. 
I could never have traced in the perfect Rose 
of Sharon the hand that gave the roses in my 
garden. But now, when the surprise of nature 
is crowned in the surprise of Christ, I recognise 
the Father everywhere. 
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““T have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions. 

. . . Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it... . 

Break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and 
every tree therein.”—Isaiah xliv. 22, 23. 


Ir has been said that there are three ways in 
which we can regard divine forgiveness. ‘These 
three ways briefly are as follows :—We may 
regard it as impossible, in a universe of adaman- 
tine law. We may regard it as a thing of course, 
if the last secret of the universe be love. Or we 
may regard it as a thing of wonder, so amazing 
as to be incredible, were it not vouched for in 
innumerable lives. It ought to be noted very 
carefully that the last is the constant attitude 
of Scripture. ‘To prophet, psalmist, and apostle 
divine forgiveness is a perennial miracle. The 
Bible takes many things for granted, but one 
thing which it never takes for granted is the full 
and free pardon of the sinner. To Isaiah it is 
so amazing that he calls on heaven and earth 
to help him celebrate it. Isaiah is like a man 
with such good news that he finds it impossible to 
keep it secret. And no one can dwell deep in the 
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New Testament without discovering there, from 
first to last, the same strange thrilling of exul- 
tancy in the period of instant pardon. It was 
that which made the Gospel such good news. 
That was really the secret of its triumph. No 
faith is commensurate with human need that 
cannot proclaim immediate forgiveness. ‘The 
wonderful thing about the Lord was this—that 
continually He suggested God, and yet was the 
friend of publicans and sinners. 

This wonder of forgiveness partly lies in the 
amazing difference it makes. In altering one’s 
relationship with God it alters and transfigures 
everything. When Lazarus was summoned 
from the grave, he went back to his old environ- 
ment again. He dwelt in his old home, slept 
on his old couch, sat down to meals at his 
familiar table. But the miracle of heavenly 
pardon is more stupendous than that resurrec- 
tion, for it transforms the whole environment 
of life. When we are out of right relationship 
to God, we cannot be in right relationship with 
anything. When through unpardoned sin God 
is not ours, nothing lovely or beautiful is ours. 
And the stupendous miracle of pardon is that 
in one instant, through forgiving mercy, we 
pass into new relationships with everything. 
The stars are different because we are pardoned, 
and every Highland burn has a new music. 
There is a new kinship with every bird and 
beast, and a new light on every human face. 
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The bitter things of life cease to be meaningless, 
and become bearable as loving chastisements, 
once we have grasped, through appropriating 
faith, that now we are God’s forgiven bairns. 
All this is not natural. It breaks upon the soul 
as supernatural. It fetches miracle out of the 
dim past, and sets it within the circle of experi- 
ence. No one can prove the wonder of forgive- 
ness to the unforgiven soul—but genuine miracles 
can never be proved. 

Again, the wonder of forgiveness partly lies 
in the obstacles it overcomes. To forgive and 
yet uphold the moral order is a “ task worthy 
of a God.” A father can forgive his children 
the moment that they exhibit penitence. But 
if a judge were to forgive like that, it would mean 
the moral ruin of the commonwealth. And 
how the Judge of all the earth can pardon, and 
yet maintain inviolate the moral law, is a 
problem that was never solved, till the world 
looked on the mystery of Calvary. Men sought 
for pardon by the way of sacrifice, but that could 
not give the guilty conscience peace. No finite 
offering has any real relationship to the infinite 
element in sin. But on the Cross there was a 
sacrifice that was never provided by the guilty 
conscience. It was provided by the redeem- 
ing love of God. Sin, at the Cross, becomes 
exceeding sinful. The Cross discovers what 
God thinks of sin. Calvary, in its condemning 
power, proclaims the moral order of the universe. 
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But the wonderful thing is that so proclaiming 
it, it proclaims also (as multitudes have found) 
a full and free pardon for the sinner. It is at 
the Cross, when we understand its meaning, 
that we grasp the abiding marvel of forgiveness. 
Only there can we get pardon freely, and yet 
exult in a universe of law. Only at an infinite 
cost were we forgiven, for the Cross is pardon’s 
cost to God—and the cost is the measure of its 
wonder. 

Then lastly, we must not forget how wonderful 
is the freeness of forgiveness. All we have to 
do is but to take it, as by the hand of a receiving 
faith. So incredible is that good news that we 
are always prone to tamper with it. We think 
to wait a little, and make good, and show that 
we are worthy of forgiveness. But the marvel 
is that God takes all the risks, in a way that 
nothing else than love could do, and invites us 
to accept forgiveness now. If we want it, it 
is ours. ‘To want it is true penitence. To want 
it badly is a sign to God that we are genuinely 
ashamed of being bad. And with the moral 
interests of the universe safeguarded, as they are 
in the atonement on the Cross, God comes to us 
with immediate forgiveness. That is the wonder 
of the Gospel, with its stupendous background 
of a finished work. That is the burning secret 
of its hope. That is how it can grapple with 
the worst. No matter what the past has been 
in the vileness of its degradation, if you want 
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forgiveness you can have it freely now. Could 
anything be more wonderful than that? Can 
it possibly be true? Well, there is only one way 
to prove it true, and that is by the method of 
experiment. Nobody will ever understand what 
a wonderful thing divine forgiveness is save he 
who has faith to take it as a gift. 
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**T am jealous for Jerusalem and Zion with a great jeal- 

ousy. And I am very sore displeased with the heathen 

that are at ease ; for I was but a little displeased, and they 
helped forward the affliction.”—Zech. i. 14, 15. 


HERE is a deeply interesting thought, not to 
be found in any other prophet. It is the 
distribution of responsibility. All the later 
prophets are agreed that the Captivity was a 
punishment of Heaven. It was a judgment on 
national disobedience ; it was the issue of 
forgetting God. But Zechariah is the only 
prophet who seeks to distinguish in that chastise- 
ment the elements that were of God from those 
that were of man. That the exile was of God’s 
appointing Zechariah did not for one moment 
doubt. But with equal clearness he perceived 
that there were features of it not of God’s 
appointing. It was aggravated and intensified, 
for political and selfish ends, by the deliberate 
cruelty of the conquerors. They made no effort 
to lighten the affliction; they deliberately 
helped it forward. They increased the chastise- 
ment of Heaven by pagan insolence and pride. 
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And for this, as Zechariah tells us, God (who 
is ever watchful of His own) was “sore dis- 
pleased with the heathen.” It is a warning to 
us all not to aggravate the chastisements of 
Heaven. When we do that His heart is hot 
against us. It may be salutary to think a 
moment of certain of the more common ways 
in which, perhaps without intent, we help 
affliction forward. 

Sometimes, then, we help forward the 
affliction by erroneous interpretations of it. 
The great instance of that in Scripture is found 
in the experience of Job. When Job was smitten 
by the hand of God his three friends came to 
comfort him. ‘The pity was that, though they 
came to comfort, they came also with their 
preconceptions. And everything that Job was 
called to suffer became more piercing and 
intolerable by the misinterpretation of his 
friends. They did not alleviate his affliction ; 
rather they helped it forward. ‘They trans- 
lated it into a proof of guilt, and so doing made 
it heavier to bear. And just as God was angry 
with the nations when they added to the bitter- 
ness of exile, so was He wroth with the three 
friends of Job (xl. 7). We read, too, of our 
Saviour that in all our affliction He was afflicted. 
By the Father’s ordering of redemptive love 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. And how these sufferings were intensified 
by blind and bitter misinterpretation every 
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reader of the Gospel knows. They misinter- 
preted His intercourse with sinners. They 
misinterpreted His miracles. ‘They misinter- 
preted His cry of dereliction when He hung 
in agony upon the Cross. So did men, mis- 
understanding Him, help forward the afflic- 
tion which was His in the saving purposes of 
Heaven. All chastisement is grievous, as the 
writer to the Hebrews tells us. It makes large 
demands upon a man, and may try him to the 
limits of his faith. But when to the chastise- 
ment of God there is added the misunder- 
standing of our fellows the weight may be 
almost more than one can bear. 

Again we may help forward the affliction by 
a lack of kindly and considerate sympathy. A 
certain thoughtlessness, even in loving hearts, 
may do not a little to aggravate affliction. 
Children are often exquisitely sensitive. ‘They 
feel more deeply than we ever dream. A 
jeering word may touch them to the quick, and 
never be forgotten through the years. And yet 
how often do even loving parents augment the 
inevitable sufferings of childhood by some light 
word that falls and festers in these sensitive and 
quivering little hearts. Physical disfigurements 
are hard to carry. Ugliness may be a daily 
cross. Are we never guilty, like the pagan 
nations, of helping forward the affliction? A 
gesture, the suspicion of a smile, the suggestion 
of a pitying superiority, may drive the arrow 
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deeper than was ever intended in the love of 
God. I know parishes in Scotland that are 
burdened by unedifying ministries. The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed; there is little 
joy in going to the sanctuary. It is a sore 
affliction, not easily sustained—yet are the 
worshippers themselves not sometimes guilty 
of helping forward the affliction? They speak 
of the minister uncharitably. They are always 
talking of his faults. They come to worship 
and stay to criticise. ‘They foster the atmosphere 
of alienation. Instead of which, if they were 
only silent and took to prayer, and tried the 
way of love, who knows how soon, in God’s 
transmuting mercy, the wilderness would blossom 
as the rose? ‘The point to note is that at such 
behaviour God in Scripture is revealed as angry. 
It is the anger of One who is jealous for His 
own (Zech. i. 14) ; the anger which is the other 
side of love. He may afflict, in His wise and 
holy purposes ; but never forget that the wrath 
of heaven lights on those who help forward the 
affliction. 

Lastly, we may help forward the affliction 
by the giving of increased opportunity. One 
may see that exemplified in public not less than 
in private life. There are peoples afflicted 
with the curse of drunkenness. It makes them a 
byword of the nations. Insobriety is_ their 
besetting sin, darkening and degrading every- 
thing. What, then, is the scattering of public- 
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houses, in the quiet hamlet and the slum, but that 
very helping forward of affliction which made 
God angry with the pagan empires? In Scot- 
land we used to have a quiet Sabbath. It was 
a restful day for man and beast. Now the old 
Sabbath rest is breaking down in a restlessness 
that is utterly unsatisfying. And the railway 
companies and steamship companies which 
advertise and flaunt their Sunday trips—is their 
conduct not parallel to that of Babylon towards 
the captive daughter of Jerusalem? ‘They are 
helping forward the affliction. They are aug- 
menting and intensifying it. They are doing 
it for their own ends precisely as the pagan 
nations did. One may be very modern and 
broad-minded, but it is not easy, in the light 
of prophecy, to understand how conduct such 
as that can hope for the approval of high heaven. 
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** And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to 
another, It is manna ; for they wist not what it was.” 
—Exod. xvi. 15. 


WuEN the Israelites beheld the manna they 
were entirely at a loss to understand it. It 
presented a problem to their minds which they 
were quite incapable of solving. And yet every 
day they gathered it, and used it for their 
sustenance, and found in it the strength which 
they required. No doubt there were sceptics 
in the tribes who warned them to leave it well 
alone. It would be wisdom not to meddle 
with it, till they had analysed the mystery. 
But the fact is that if the Israelites had listened 
to such sceptical advice, they would have 
forfeited the nutriment of heaven. They used 
what they could not understand. They availed 
themselves of what was mystery. They found 
nourishment, through the barren desert, in 
what intellect could not comprehend. And if 
we all do that in ordinary life, I wonder why it 
should be thought irrational to do it in the region 
of the soul. I believe that many men are 
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starving (just as the children of Israel would 
have starved) because they will not avail them- 
selves of spiritual nourishment which transcends 
the limits of the intellect. 

That men do not act so in ordinary things 
might be illustrated in many ways. ‘Take, for 
instance, the invention of the compass. When 
one has travelled for long days over the illimit- 
able ocean, one feels, with a new sense of wonder, 
what an amazing thing the compass is. And 
yet no man of science can explain why the tiny 
needle of the compass is so splendidly faithful 
to the magnetic north. In every compass 
there is mystery, yet to-day it is installed in 
every ship. I never heard of a mariner rejecting 
it because there was that in it he could not 
understand. And yet I have heard of many 
people who rejected the compass of the Bible 
because there was that in zt they could not 
understand. Such conduct seems to me irra- 
tional. It is illogical and inconsistent. Men 
are only too thankful to utilise the compass, 
though at the heart of it there be a mystery. 
Yet many, because there is mystery in Scripture, 
and elements that transcend the finite mind, 
refuse to take it as their rule of life. 

Again think of electricity. It is one of the 
mighty powers of to-day. As long ago there 
was an age of iron, so might we call this an age 
of electricity. It brightens our cities and - 
illuminates our houses ; it rings our bells and 
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drives our tramway cars; it heats our homes 
and cooks our food; it helps to produce the 
musicofthe organ. Yet what electricity actually 
is nobody can tell me; that is one thing no 
man of science knows. The point is that in 
ordinary life we never refuse to employ it on 
that ground. We have no objection to electric 
light, because the power that gives it is incom- 
prehensible. We use it, and we brighten life 
with it, and we add enormously to our resources 
with it, though the nature of it we cannot 
understand. We are like the children of Israel 
in the wilderness. The manna was a mystery 
to them. They wist not what it was, and yet 
were they strengthened by it every day. And 
if in ordinary life we act like that, which as a 
simple matter of fact we do, I want to know why 
it should be irrational to act so in the region 
of the soul. 

There is, for instance, the exercise of prayer. 
Prayer is more powerful than electricity. ‘There 
are darknesses which prayer can banish, that 
no electric light can ever reach. Prayer brings 
quietness to the troubled heart, it gives spacious- 
ness to the most crowded day, it restores the 
vision that is lost, it purifies every outgate of 
the soul. And yet how many there are who 
shrink from prayer, and refuse to utilise its 
energies, because there are elements in it that 
transcend the intellect. Where is the room for 
prayer if this be a world of adamantine law? 
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Wheré is the need for prayer if God be love, 
and every movement of that love be perfect ? 
So because there is mystery in prayer, and things 
that baffle our limited intelligence, many have 
lost the habit of their childhood and never shut 
the door and bend the knee. What I suggest 
is that in our common life we never dream of 
acting on that principle. We never dream of 
rejecting offered powers because at the heart 
of them there lies a mystery. If we acted so 
(as many do with prayer) we should discard the 
compass from our ships and never enter a tram- 
way car again. 

Or, to come to the centre, think of the Atone- 
ment—the death of our blessed Saviour on the 
Cross. ‘Ten thousand people could bear joyful 
witness to the saving and uplifting power of 
Calvary. There, at a look, the burden falls 
away. There is transacted the miracle of 
pardon. There peace is bestowed upon the 
guilty conscience, and in that peace the hidden 
springs of power. Yet multitudes will not avail 
themselves of Calvary, nor of its liberating and 
uplifting energies, because they cannot intellec- 
tually grasp it. There is a mystery in the 
Atonement that for ever baffles the intellect of 
man. No theory of the Atonement ever satisfies 
—there was darkness for three hours at the Cross. 
But the man who refuses to utilise the Cross 
on that ground is acting as he would never 
dream of acting in the affairs of ordinary life. 
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He uses stones to build his dwellings with, though 
nobody really knows what matter is. He uses 
the compass to direct the ship, though at the 
heart of the compass there is mystery. He 
makes electricity carry him and lighten him, 
though there is not a man of science in the world 
who can pierce the mystery of electricity. I 
do not want anyone to be fanatical, but I do 
want everybody to be reasonable. I want 
them to deal with the powers of the spirit as 
they deal with the other powers of the universe. 
The Israelites fed on manna and found strength 
in it for the journey of the day, and yet they 
wist not what it was. 
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‘* Why do thoughts arise in your hearts?” 
—Luke xxiv. 38. 


WE are all familiar with the difference that 
is made by the thoughts which arise within 
our hearts. Often they cast a shadow on our 
universe. A man may waken in the morning 
singing, and address himself cheerfully to duty, 
and then, suddenly, some unbidden thought 
may creep or flash into his mind—and in a 
moment the heavens become cloudy and the 
music of the morning vanishes, and there is 
fret and bitterness within. Things have not 
altered in the least. Everything is as it was an 
hour ago. The burden of the day has not 
grown heavier, nor has anybody ceased to love 
us. Yet all the world seems different, and the 
brightness has vanished from the sky under the 
tyranny of intruding thoughts. No one can 
achieve serenity who does not practise the 
control of thought. You cannot build a lovely 
house out of dirty or discoloured bricks. The 
power of our thoughts is so tremendous over 
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health and happiness and character that to 
master them is moral victory. 

This mastery of our thoughts is difficult, 
but then everything beautiful is difficult. The 
kind of person I have no patience with is the 
person who wants everything made easy. 
When an artist paints a lovely picture he does 
that by a process of selection. Certain features 
of the landscape he rejects; other aspects he 
welcomes and embraces. And if to do that 
even the man of genius has to scorn delights 
and live laborious days, how can we hope with- 
out the sternest discipline to paint beautiful 
pictures in the mind? So is it with the musician 
when he plays for us some lovely piece of music. 
Years of training are behind that melody which 
seems to come rippling from his fingers. And if 
he has to practise through hard hours to produce 
such melody without, how can we hope, without 
an equal effort, to create a like melody within ? 
There are two moral tasks which seem to me 
supremely difficult and yet supremely necessary. 
One is the redemption of our time ; the other 
is the mastery of our thoughts. Probably most 
of us, right on to the end, are haunted by a 
sense of failure in these matters. But the 
great thing is to keep on struggling. 

We see, too, how difficult this task is when 
we compare it with mastery of speech. If it 
be hard to set a watch upon our lips, it is harder 
to set a watch upon our thoughts. All speech 
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has social reactions, and social prudence is a 
great deterrent. If you speak your mind out 
you may lose your billet, possibly you may 
lose your friend. But thought is hidden 
—it is shrouded—it moves in dark and im- 
penetrable places; it has no apparent social 
reactions. A man may be thinking bitter 
thoughts of you, yet meet you with a smile upon 
his face. A typist may inwardly despise her 
master, yet outwardly be a model of obedience. 
It is this secrecy, this surrounding darkness, which 
has led men to say that thought is free, and 
which makes the mastery of thought so difficult. 

Now, the fine thing in the New Testament is 
this, that while it never calls that easy which is 
difficult, it yet proclaims that the mastery of. 
thought is within the power of everybody. 
Think, for instance, of the first beatitude : 
blessed are the pure in heart. Whenever our 
Lord says that anything is blessed He wants us 
to understand that it is possible. Yet no man 
can have purity of heart, as distinguished from 
purity of conduct, who is not able to grapple 
with his thoughts. Again by our thoughts we 
shall be judged—that is always implied in the 
New Testament. Christ came, and is going to 
come again, “ that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.” But I refuse to believe that 
men are to be judged by anything that lies 
beyond their power—to credit that would make . 
the Judge immoral. Then does not the great 
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apostle say “If there be any virtue . . . think 
on these things’? It would be mockery to 
command us so to think if the controlling of 
our thoughts was quite beyond us. It may be 
difficult, as fine things always are, but the clear 
voice of the Word of God proclaims that it is 
within the capacity of everybody. 

If, then, some one were to ask me how is a man 
to practise this great discipline, remembering the 
experience of the saints, I think I should answer 
in some such way as this : You must summon up 
the resources of your will. You must resist begin- 
nings. You mustremember that the most hideous 
of sins is to debauch the mind. You must fill 
your being so full of higher interests that when 
the devil comes and clamours for admission he 
will find there is not a chair for him to sit on. 
Above all, you must endeavour daily to walk in 
a Closer fellowship with Christ. It is always easier 
to have lovely thoughts when walking with 
the Altogether Lovely. For then He breathes 
on us, “‘ soft as the breath of evening,” and says 
“‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit,” and in the Holy 
Spirit there is power. He who searcheth all 
things can direct and dominate the hidden 
things. He can empower us to bring every 
thought into captivity to Christ— 


** For every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness - 
Are His alone.” 
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‘** He went through the corn fields on the Sabbath day.” 
—Mark ii. 23. 


Harvest helps us to recapture the thought of 
God in the common things of nature. We do 
not bring what is rare into the sanctuary ; 
we bring the common products of the fields. 
Our Lord’s outlook upon nature differs some- 
what from that of the Old Testament. There 
generally (though not always) God is recognised 
in the stupendous. In the roaring cataract, in 
the thunder, in the cedar which overtopped its 
neighbours, the Jew saw the signature of heaven, 
and found his testimony to Jehovah. The 
wonderful thing about our Lord is how He 
introduced another scale of values. He recog- 
nised, as none had done before Him, the 
evidential value of the ordinary. For him the 
sparrows chattering on the housetops, and the 
mustard plant, and the lilies of the field were 
the scattered witnesses of God and the incon- 
spicuous sacraments of heaven. It is a great 
thing to see God in the miracle ; it is a greater 
to find Him in the usual. It is easier to recognise 
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Him in an escape from death than in the recur- 
ring mercies of the day. And harvest-time, 
with its decorated churches, is very congenial 
to the mind of Christ, with its passionate 
insistence on the common. We do not search 
out rare and curious fruits for the adornment of 
the house of God. The sheaves, and the red 
berries, and the common vegetables are enough. 
Seeing as Jesus saw, we do not need now to 
limit heaven to the extraordinary. We recog- 
nise God, and adore Him, in the usual. 
Again we are awakened every harvest to the 
faithfulness of the Creator. While the earth 
remaineth, harvest shall not fail. Often in 
the summer months one wondered if there 
would ever beareaping. The days were sunless, 
and the rain so pitiless, and then the clouds 
returned after the rain. Yet now, in the 
appointed time, the golden sheaves are in the 
sanctuary, and the ancient promise is fulfilled 
again. In the deeper life of spirit we have to 
do with a faithful Creator. One may count on 
constancy in life when there is such splendid 
constancy in nature. If God keeps tryst with 
corn, which knows no fashioning in His image, 
He is not likely to break tryst with His children. 
Our blessed Lord was greatly daring, and spoke 
of the faith of a grain of mustard-seed. Did 
you ever quietly ask yourself what is the faith 
of a grain of mustard-seed? It is the faith, 
through cheerless days, when the sun is hidden 
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and the rain is dripping, that its little flowers are 
to bloom and to be perfected. Unregarded by 
the eye of man, untended by any human skill, 
unsheltered from the storm, exposed to the 
fury of the elements, that weed keeps on keeping 
on, in the inborn hopefulness of heaven, and 
that is the faith of the grain of mustard-seed. 
All faith roots in the faithfulness of God. We 
only trust the trustworthy. One of the encour- 
agements of harvest, to all whose faith is flicker- 
ing, is its message of the faithfulness of heaven. 
Again we are reminded by the harvest that 
man cannot live by bread alone. Bread is 
needed if man is to exist; more is needed if 
he is tolive. Ifbread wereall that man required, 
we should never have had the wonder of the 
harvest-field. Heaven would have rained bread 
upon the earth, as it rained manna on the 
wilderness. The beauty of the harvest-field, 
with all its golden glory in the autumn, is the 
silent acknowledgment of heaven that man 
cannot live by bread alone. So when man makes 
his water-way he rules the straight line of the 
canal ; but when God makes His water-way, 
He hollows it in the Highland burn. And the 
burn wanders through the heather, and sleeps 
in pools and ripples on the pebbles ; it is water 
set to beauty and to song. No poet ever wrote 
on a canal, but Tennyson caught his music 
from the brook. Yet probably the water in the 
brook is the same as flows in the canal. It is 
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the way of giving, the heavenly overplus, the 
recognition of spiritual cravings, which is the 
hall-mark of God’s gifts bestowed for the 
cravings of the body. The body does not need 
the harvest-glory, nor the song and beauty of 
the brook. Why then does heaven give like 
this? I find no answer to that question save 
in the knowledge of the great Creator that man 
cannot live by bread alone. 

Harvest too, reminds us how God requires 
the services of man. Gifts, however freely 
given, are ours on the basis of co-partnership. 
We call bread the gift of God. In such language 
we are taught to pray. Science could no more 
set a loaf upon the table than it could set a 
daisy on the lea. But if, in a dull fatalism, 
we left the giving of the loaf to God, omnipotence 
itself would be unequal to furnishing the staff 
of life. Bread needs the sower and the reaper. 
It needs the hands of miller and of baker. 
The farmer calls for God, and God calls for the 
farmer. It is that co-partnery, that fellowship, 
that sense of being labourers together, that lies 
deep in the joy of harvest, as it lies deep in the 
joy of life. 
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‘*From above the horse gate repaired the priests, every 
one over against his house.’”—Nehemiah iii. 28. 


THE inspiring little book of Nehemiah tells 
of the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
the ordering referred to in our text betrays the 
touch of the true organiser. Nehemiah was 
faced with a stupendous problem, and the fine 
thing about his genius is this, that he was always 
equal to his problem. Take the arrangement 
of our text for instance. It prevented confusion 
in the streets with workmen hurrying in different 
directions. It saved the moments that would 
have been consumed in reaching stations at a 
distance. It gave to service an augmented zest, 
for not only was it rendered to Jerusalem ; it 
was rendered also to home and wife and children. 
One must not forget that the work was very 
urgent, for Nehemiah’s leave from the Persian 
Court was limited. There were bitter enemies, 
too, not far away, banded to stop the building. 
It took courage and prudence and sagacity, not 
less surely than prayer and trust in God, to 
restore the ramparts of the city. 
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The orders given to these workmen carry with 
them a permanent significance. It is the duty 
of every honest toiler to repair over against his 
house. There are no opportunities we are so 
apt to miss as those which are lying at our door. 
Service otherwhere is always more alluring than 
service at the familiar threshold. But in the 
building of the New Jerusalem, as in that of 
Jerusalem of old, work, like charity, begins at 
home. The nearest thing is God’s duty. 
The nearest thing is the appointed thing. 
He who cannot be useful at the  thresh- 
old is little likely to be useful anywhere. To 
dream of service in some distant spot, when 
the familiar surroundings are in urgent need of 
it, is as contrary to the mind of Christ as it was 
to the genius of Nehemiah. Over against your 
house there is a public-house. Have you done 
anything to get that prohibited ? Over against 
your Office is a slum. Have you raised a finger 
to get that abolished? Over against your 
terraces and streets are cripple children and 
despairing people. Is life a sweeter thing to 
them because of you? One of the devil’s 
fallacies is distance. The eyes of a fool are in 
the ends of the earth. We are always dreaming 
that in some other place we could do better 
service than we can at home. But Nehemiah 
called on every citizen to repair over against 
his house—and in two and fifty-days the wall 
was built. 
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Of course, I am not suggesting for a moment 
that God does not call men to service far away. 
Every missionary, who has heard the summons, 
would be an immediate disproof of that. If 
there was one thing sure to Carey it was that 
God had need of him in India. The call 
heard by Chalmers, of New Guinea, was as 
clear as if it had sounded in his ear. One 
reads the life of Robert Moffat, and lights on 
a power drawing him to Africa as mysterious 
as the power that draws the swallows. When 
such a call is given men recognise it. They 
are in God’s hands, wherever He may send them. 
When they take the wings of the morning He 
is there, preparing a place for them as the 
Lord is doing in heaven. All I wish to insist 
upon is this, that in the absence of any special 
call there is a general summons to every disciple 
to repair over against his house. To do the 
task that lies to hand, and to do it heartily for 
Jesus’ sake, to discover opportunity for service 
in the bit that lies before our door, this is the call 
of God, as it was the call of Nehemiah, in 
rebuilding the ruined walls of Zion. 

Nor can one be blind to a method such as 
this in the redemptive service of our great 
Example. One so often, reading this little 
book, hears the approaching footfall of the 
Lord. He came to build a Kingdom that should 
be co-extensive with the world. Its ramparts 
were to encircle Africa, and China, and the 
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islands of the sea. Yet He did not hasten, in 
His earthly ministry, to regions that were far 
away: He repaired over against His house. 
He preached in the villages of Galilee; He 
moved, with healing, through familiar streets ; 
He passed in blessing through accustomed 
places ; He ministered to the House of Israel. 
He died outside those city walls on which He 
had gazed in wonder as a child, and seeing 
which one day He had wept. When the crowds 
gathered around the house that lodged Him, 
clamouring to be healed of their diseases, He 
did not shut His eyes upon them, in any vision 
of universal empire. Rather, because of that 
great vision, which was never absent from His 
breast, He repaired over against His house. 
It is one mark of Christian service that it has 
loftiest vision in the lowliest task. It hears the 
voice of God, like Samuel, and then it opens 
the doors of the Lord’s house. It sees by faith 
a new Jerusalem broad as the kingdoms of the 
world—and then it repairs over against the house. 
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‘The lamp of thy body is thine eye.”—Luke xi. 34 (R.V.) 


At first sight this might seem to thoughtful 
readers a somewhat inappropriate comparison. 
For a lamp is an organ that distributes light, and 
the eye an organ that receives it. Put a lamp 
into a darkened chamber, and the room is 
lightened by its radiance ; but put an eye into 
that chamber and the darkness still remains. It 
seems strange at first, to thoughtful readers, that 
our Lord, who never spoke in foolishness, should 
compare the eye of the body to a lamp. 

But the point of comparison on which the 
Master seizes is entirely independent of that 
contrast. His point is that everything we see 
depends on the condition of the lamp. If a 
lamp is burning brightly we see things as they are. 
We recognise the books upon the table, and the 
photographs upon the wall. But if a lamp be 
flickering or smoky everything is distorted or 
obscured, and so, says the Lord, is it with the 
eye. Ifyou are colour-blind you cannot see the 
glorious redness of the rose. Ifshort-sighted you 
cannot see the friend who is signalling to you 
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from the hill. If you suffer from impending 
cataract I may sit on the next chair to you and 
yet all that you distinguish is a shadow. Still is 
the rose red, though you cannot see it in your 
colour-blindness. Still is the friend waving on 
the hill or seated by your side. There is nothing 
the matter with reality ; the pity is that you are 
seeing badly—the lamp of the body is the eye. 

One might illustrate that point from one of the 
healing miracles of Jesus. I refer to the cure of 
the blind man in the eighth chapter of St. Mark. 
When our Lord asked the man if he saw aught, he 
replied that he saw men as trees walking. Now 
these men were not trees; they were ordinary 
and law-abiding citizens. Yet to him they 
were all spectres, threatening and gigantic, just 
because he was not seeing rightly. The lamp 
was flickering, and objects were distorted. I do 
not think he would ever forget that, even when 
he came to die. He would never be frightened 
by spectres any more, even the grim spectre of the 
grave. He would recall the day when in the 
village street there were fearsome and gigantic 
forms, and they all sprang from his imperfect 
vision. 

And so passing into deeper regions we detect 
the truth the Master is proclaiming. He is pro- 
claiming that what we spiritually see really 
depends on what we are. As the lamp condi- 
tions the aspect of the room, so does the inward 
eye condition everything. We see by life and 
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character, by all that we have made ourselves, 
by every secret sin that we have cherished, by 
every battle we have fought and won. There 
was He, moving in their midst, shining in the 
splendour of good deeds. He was set on a 
candlestick, visible, conspicuous, radiant in love- 
liness of life. Yet some said He was beside Him- 
self, and some that He was a glutton and a 
wine-bibber, and others that He cast out devils 
by Beelzebub. They saw by what they were. 
Bound in their ancient prejudices, angry at 
being interfered with, eager to justify themselves, 
convicted of their sin, they descried the Carpen- 
ter, but could not see the Lord. If any of my 
readers are like that—if they see the Carpenter 
but cannot see the Lord—let me ask them, 
tenderly and quietly, What kind of life have you 
been lwing ? 

The same truth that Jesus uses here to explain 
the rejection of Himself runs out into every 
environment, whether of nature or of man. 
What we see in others ultimately depends on 
what we are. When the inward lamp is bright 
we see reality. When 7¢ is smoky everything is 
smutty. The judgments which we pass on 
other people (and we pass such judgments 
every day) are always judgments of ourselves. 
When our Lord said, Judge not that ye be not 
judged, He was not thinking of an external fiat. 
He did not mean (as some have taken it) that 
curses come home to roost. He meant that 
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what we see in other people reveals our real 
character, and on that is based the judgment of 
eternity. The lamp of the body is the eye. 
If the lamp be dim everything is dulled. 
If the inward eye has cataract loveliness itself 
is but a blur. That is why certain folk could 
look on Him who was the Altogether Lovely and 
only see a glutton and a wine-bibber. 

It is just there, let me say in closing, that our 
Lord reveals the glory of His nature. Judge 
Him by what He saw and you touch the tassel 
of the Son of God. He saw the Kingdom in a 
mustard-seed, and the adoring woman in a 
harlot. He saw the solid rock in Simon, and the 
lover in the son of thunder. He saw in a child 
the citizen of heaven, in a bit of bread His broken 
body, in a cup of common wine His sacred blood. 
If what we see depends on what we are, who 
shall fathom the glory of the Lord? Never was 
there a vision such as this, because never was 
there a nature such as this. The argument from 
vision has been strangely neglected by the 
theologians in their proofs of the divinity of 
Christ. My dear reader, if the eyes of God are 
like the eyes of the Lord Jesus—if God sees as 
Jesus saw when He moved across our sinful 
world—then there is hope for you and me, and 
we can rise after a hundred failures and hitch 
our wagon to the star again. 
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**T have set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
a token of a covenant between me and the earth.” 
—Gen. ix. 13 (R.V. margin). 


Ir is not difficult to see the fitness of this beau- 
tiful token of the covenant. It is the perfect 
choice of the great poet. The variegated shining 
on the storm, the linking, as it were, of heaven 
and earth, the arching over the whole horizon, 
the loveliness, the mystery, all these features, 
blending in the rainbow, make it a fitting 
symbol of the compact. But there is one other 
feature we must not forget—the rainbow was a 
natural phenomenon. Caused by the refraction 
of the sunlight, it must have shone since sunlight 
was created. And to me it seems of deep sig- 
nificance that when God had need of something 
sacramental He chose what a thousand storms 
had known. He did not fashion something new. 
He did not create another star. He filled with 
new and unsuspected meaning an element of 
old experience. And then one begins to think 
how this—the flooding with new import of the 
old—is always the favourite way of heaven. 


RES LOWEN. OF THE COVENANT 


Think, for instance, of our blessed Lord. He 
was the Christ, that is the Messiah. And like 
the rainbow, the vision of Messiah had hung 
over the whole of the Old Testament. It shone 
over the poet. There are psalms which we 
call Messianic psalms. It broke upon the eyes 
of prophecy, quickening hope in dark and 
stormy hours. It sustained faith and inspired 
endurance, and kept the people from national 
despair, when the blast of the terrible ones was 
on the wall. The thought of Messiah was not 
a new thought any more than the rainbow was 
a new phenomenon. It was old as the history 
of Israel, and familiar to all their generations. 
And what God did when He sent His Son was 
what He did with Noah when the flood was 
past—He filled the old with unsuspected mean- 
ings. Noah had never dreamed before, that 
in the bow was a pledge of universal mercy. 
Nor had the Jews dreamed that in Messiah 
was heaven’s pledge of universal love. God 
took the old category, as with Noah He took 
the old phenomenon, and deepened it with the 
life and love and death of Him who was the 
Saviour of the world. 

We see again that favourite way of heaven 
when we turn our thoughts towards the Bible. 
There is a deep sense in which the Bible is 
the token of the covenant love of God. Now 
the Bible is a book for childhood. Our little 
ones are familiar with its stories. There is milk 
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for babes in it as well as meat for men, which is 
itself a mark of inspiration. But when the years 
pass, and experience comes, and sorrows deepen, 
and sufferings increase, what a wealth of things 
the Bible holds which we never detected in 
our childhood. After profound spiritual trans- 
actions, the Bible seems to be another book. 
How often do men and women say, ‘“‘ Why, the 
Bible is a new book to me.” And yet it is just 
the old familiar book, whose stories enthralled 
us when we were little children, gathered to 
listen round a mother’s knee. God does not 
give us what is new any more than He gave 
Noah what was new. He gives us the old book 
as He gave Noah the old bow. But He so fills 
it with a new significance, through leadership 
in providence and grace, that we see in it what 
we never saw before. 

The same thing is true of Christian life, with 
its mercy and opportunity and discipline. All 
that seems so new in Christian discipline is but 
the added import of the rainbow. When any- 
one surrenders to the Lord he is a new creation 
in the Lord. It is profoundly true that when 
we yield to Him all things become new. And 
yet the old familiar life is with us still, with its 
deadening and daily drudgeries, and the crosses 
that were hard to bear. God does not transfer 
experience ; what He does is to transfigure it. 
The thorn in the flesh does not cease from 
lacerating, but now there is a promise with the 
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thorn. ‘The very things we had to do and suffer, 
probably we have still to do and suffer, but 
grace has come to set them all to music. Every 
cross is lightened through fellowship with the 
Cross of the Redeemer. The lowliest task has 
gained a certain dignity from the glowing 
thought that we are fellow-workers. The detail 
of the day is just the same, but once it was 
purposeless and threadless, and now every tiniest 
detail is threaded on the loving plan of God. 
Noah’s bow was not a new creation ; it was the 
old bow transfigured and illuminated. So the 
new life is compacted of old elements, but they, 
too, are transfigured and illuminated. The 
favourite way of heaven, in all its gracious 
dealings with mankind, is the ancient way of 
the token of the rainbow. 

And it is in accordance with the Father’s 
way that our blessed Lord acted at the Supper. 
As the Father sealed the covenant with Noah, 
so did He seal the covenant of love. In His 
infinite power He might have created some- 
thing to be the sign and symbol of His death. 
Surely the most stupendous fact in history 
might have called for some sacrament of miracle. 
But our Lord, familiar with the Father’s way, 
and doing always what He saw the Father do, 
created no such prodigy as that. He took the 
bread—the old familiar bread—and charged it 
with a heavenly significance. He took the cup 
of wine upon the table, and bade men see in 
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it His precious blood. And then one thinks 
of Noah, getting his token in the familiar rain- 
bow, and hears the Lord saying once again, 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father. 
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ON. LAUGH TER 
“Till He fill thy mouth with laughing.’”’—Job viii. 21. 


NEITHER in the Old Testament nor in the New 
do we discover much reference to laughter. 
The word, in the various books of Scripture, is 
of comparatively rare occurrence. In the Old 
Testament, when people laugh, it is seldom a 
pleasant laugh. It is the laugh of incredulity, 
like that of Sarah, or of scorn, like that of 
Nehemiah’s enemies. Even from the New 
Testament, where is the breathing of a more 
genial air, the laughter that has come ringing 
down the centuries is the derisive laughter of 
the house of Jairus. Sir Walter Scott says that 
real laughter is a thing as rare as real tears. 
We have many real tears in Scripture, but very 
little real laughter. And yet laughter is the 
prerogative of man, and distinguishes him from 
the animal creation, for it is generally agreed 
upon by scientists that no bird or beast ever 
laughs. 

Not only is laughter human.; it very 
commonly goes along with greatness. There is 
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seldom any touch of greatness about those who 
are preternaturally solemn. A grim solemnity 
may be impressive, but it rarely distinguishes 
the spirit that is open to all the glory of the 
Lord. Professor Davidson, writing of Moham- 
med, makes this very shrewd remark about 
him. He says he had that indispensable 
requisite of a great man; he could laugh. 
And the man who cannot laugh, or who thinks 
it beneath his dignity to laugh, has very rarely 
a place among the great. A hearty abandon- 
ment to laughter is often the other side of 
glowing faith. Solemnity is different from 
sanctity. St. Francis, for whom to live was 
Christ, and who felt the infinite sorrow of the 
world, went gaily like any singing troubadour. 
One does not usually associate laughter with 
our rugged Scottish Covenanters. Certainly 
Sir Walter Scott did not. Yet some of them, 
like William Guthrie, had an infinite sense of 
the drollery of things, and laughed with the 
same zest wherewith they prayed. ‘The strange 
thing is thatin the New Testament we rarely 
light on laughter such as this. There is the 
laughter of derision, but not the laughter of 
glad abandon. And yet across the page of the 
New Testament move some of the greatest sons 
of men, and One who was greater than them 
all. 

One thinks, too, how people may be judged 
by the kind of way in which they laugh. 
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Laughter may uncover more than speech. 
Dr. Johnson in his own sturdy fashion main- 
tained that laughter was a judge of men. A 
man might disguise himself in the raiment of 
his speech, but never in the ripple of his laughter. 
And lovers of Livingstone will not forget how 
thoroughly he agreed with Dr. Johnson—he 
always trusted the savage who laughed heartily. 
When there was a twinkle in the eye there was 
a spark of heaven in the heart. ‘‘ No vicious 
fellow,” he once said, “could ever laugh like 
that.” Perhaps he recalled the dictum of 
Carlyle that no man who has laughed in full 
abandonment can be wholly and irreclaimably 
bad. If, then, laughter be a test of men, if it 
discloses what not even speech reveals, if it 
betrays the nature of the self in a way that even 
tears may never do, is it not strange there should 
be so little laughter, and so little reference to 
laughter, in the most searching book in the 
whole world ? 

The reason is a simple one. It lies deep in 
the heart of the New Testament. That match- 
less book does not trouble with the outward ; 
it penetrates the secret of the soul. If laughter 
were its recurring word the book would move 
in the realm of the external. It would fix its 
attention on the outward symbol of what is 
transacting in the world within. But the mark 
of the morality of Jesus is the very opposite of 
that—it gets behind the sign to the thing 
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signified. Laughter is not a word of the New 
Testament. The great word of the New Testa- 
ment is joy. It creates a glorious gladness in 
the soul through its message of redeeming love. 
Having done that it leaves the matter there, 
knowing that man will find expression for it, 
whether in laughter or in singing or in service. 
The Gospel does not frown on laughter. It 
recreates the hidden source of it. It fashions 
those who really trust its message into the 
‘““merry men of God.” Singing or laughter— 
it does not matter which. The news is so 
wonderful that it inspires them both. “ Then 
filled with laughter was our mouth, our 
tongue with melody.” 

So do we reach the old-time question whether 
our blessed Saviour ever laughed. But if He 
never knew the joy of laughter, the question is, 
Could He be fully man? It is as grave an error 
to doubt His full humanity as it is to doubt His 
full divinity. Twice, we read, He wept; on 
no occasion do we find Him laughing. Are we 
then driven to the one conclusion that He never 
laughed at all? May it not be that the smile 
was so continual, even amid the darkness of 
His sorrows, that it went unmentioned like 
other common things? Why, when He spoke 
about His joy, did His own never betray the 
least astonishment? Why did no one cry, 
““ Master—your joy—we never saw it—tell us 
what you mean?” But no one ever dreamed 
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of crying that, for the joy of the Lord was 
radiant every day, even when everything was 
sorrowful and darkened with the shadow of the 
Cross. 
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‘* Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil.”—Matt. iv. 1. 


““T am the truth.’”—John xiv. 6. 


One of the shining features of the life of Jesus 
is His great and glorious fidelity. In the largest 
compass of the words He came to bear witness 
to the truth. He was supremely true to His 
brethren of mankind—He was as a brother 
born for adversity. He was supremely true to 
Himself and to the moving of His heart of love. 
He was supremely true to His heavenly Father, 
in whose unbroken fellowship He lived, and 
in whose will He found His motive and His 
peace. One never gets the impression from 
His life that He was passionately struggling to 
be true. 

There is a largeness and a liberty about Him 
that tell of a heart which has arrived. One 
feels that the battle has been fought, that the 
great determination has been made, before He 
opened the roll in the synagogue of Nazareth. 
Now that does not mean that this supreme 
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- fidelity was an innate equipment of the Saviour. 
Like His sinlessness it was a vast achievement, 
wrought out in conflict with temptation. And 
of that conflict we have the vivid history, before 
His public ministry began, in the narrative of 
the temptation in the wilderness. There He 
was tempted, and very really tempted, to be 
untrue to His brethren of mankind. ‘There 
He was tempted to be untrue to God and to 
all that was deepest in Himself. When we 
view the temptation in that light we catch a 
glimpse of the terrific struggle that preceded 
the perfect fidelity of Jesus. 

Thus in the first temptation we see our 
blessed Saviour supremely true to His brethren 
of mankind. For the present easing of the 
pangs of hunger He was tempted to change the 
stones to bread. Had not Elijah been miracu- 
lously nourished by the food which was brought 
to him by ravens? Had not the manna, the 
very bread of angels, been miraculously given 
in the wilderness? Why then should He not 
prove the power of God by miraculously creating 
bread to appease the instant gnawings of His 
hunger? But at His baptism He had gone 
down into the water—He had stood where sinful 
man was standing—He had identified Himself 
with sinful man, as at the end He did upon the 
Cross. And if here, in the agony of hunger, 
He had miraculously created bread He would 
have cut the tie that bound Him to His brethren. 
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When He fed the thousands with the loaves — 
and fishes He was using His divine prerogative 
for others. ‘That was His God-appointed mission : 
He was sent to satisfy our need. But had He 
used these powers for Himself, in an experience 
common to humanity, He would have broken 
His brotherhood with man. How could the 
poor ever have said again that they had a very 
brother in the Lord ? How could the famishing 
ever have been certain of the perfect under- 
standing of the Saviour ? Had He miraculously 
turned these stones to bread, and left His 
brethren to sweat and toil for bread, no longer 
would He have been the Son of Man. 

And as in the first temptation He is true to 
others, in the second He is true to His own self. 
That is why He scornfully refused to fling Him- 
self on the astonished populace. It was the 
common expectation of that populace that the 
Messiah would appear in sudden splendour. 
Suddenly He would flash upon their eyes in an 
epiphany dramatic and divine. But our Lord 
Jesus, intimate with heaven, knew that epiph- 
anies were not like that, nor were these the 
signals of His coming. He knew that the King- 
dom must grow as does a mustard-seed, nor 
does it ever come with observation. He knew 
that when men say “‘ Lo, here!” it is not the 
real Christ whom they are hailing. So, 
resisting the very real temptation to manifest 
Himself in splendour to the populace, He was 
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supremely true to His own self. He came by © 
quiet ways, and as the light cometh when the 
day is breaking. He came as the leaven which 
does not burst the loaf; but works in secret till 
the whole be leavened. In the first temptation 
He fought His lonely way to a perfect fidelity 
to man. From the second He emerged in 
triumph—perfectly faithful to Himself. 

And then the third temptation shows our 
Saviour perfectly faithful to His Father. “All 
these kingdoms will I give Thee if Thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” We are tempted 
along the line of our desires, and our Lord was 
tempted in all points like as we are. He had 
been dreaming, in the days at Nazareth, of a 
world-wide and universal reign. And now 
the devil comes and whispers to Him, “ Re- 
nounce God and ally yourself with me, and I 
shall give you the longing of your heart.” 
What a magnificent temptation, tribute to a 
magnificent Redeemer. What a fierce tempta- 
tion, when we bear in mind that these kingdoms 
were the yearning of His being. But our Lord 
in an instant recognised the treachery, and 
recoiled from it in an infinite abhorrence, and 
emerged triumphant because true to God. He 
took the long, long road which is the road of 
heaven—the road that was wet with sorrows 
and with tears—the road that led, through 
loving human service, to the crown of thorns 
and to the pierced hands. My meat is to do 
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the will of Him who sent Me. I come to do 
Thy will, O God. Supremely true to His 
brethren and Himself, here He is supremely 
true to God. 
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“His eyes were as a flame of fire.”’—Rev. i. 14. 


WHEN John was an old man he had a vision 
of the ascended Lord. One thing that instantly 
struck him in that vision was that His eyes were 
as a flame of fire. And one likes to think that 
in that touch there is some sweet and haunting 
recollection of eyes which he never could forget. 
Sir Walter Scott tells us that the eyes of Burns 
were the noblest he ever saw in human head. 
Anyone who ever saw the eyes of Mr. Gladstone 
will carry some thought of their splendour to 
the end. And John could never forget the eyes 
of Christ, the depth of them, and how they 
glowed and burned : His eyes were as a flame 
of fire. Of this there is singular corroboration 
in the words of the father of the epileptic boy. 
‘** Master,” he cried, “look upon my son, for 
he is my only child.” The Roman centurion 
wanted Christ to speak, but all that this father 
craved for was a look—what a tribute to the 
power of Christ’s looks !_ It might be profitable 
to meditate a moment on some of the recorded 
looks of Christ. 
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There is, for instance, the look of detection. 
You have that in the story of the poor ill woman, 
who pushed through the crowd and touched 
His garment’s tassel, and immediately found 
that her flow of blood was staunched. Perceiving 
that virtue had gone out of Him, the Master 
asked, ‘“‘Who touched Me?” The disciples 
ridiculed that question, in the thronging and 
surging of the crowd. And immediately, we 
read, our Lord looked round to see who had 
done this thine—and the woman came trembling 
to His feet. In that look she felt that she was 
seen. Under that gaze she knew that she was 
known. She was singled out from all that 
surging multitude by the penetrating eyes of 
Jesus. This poor woman felt that instantly, 
and I believe that everybody feels it who comes 
into personal contact with the Lord. We have 
all known people who suggest that look. ‘They 
seem to see right into us and search us. There 
is often something strangely disconcerting in 
the steady gaze of an innocent little child. 
And when we remember that our Lord was 
sinless and uncoarsened by any touch of evil 
we begin to appreciate why it was that His eyes 
were as a flame of fire. It was along such 
avenues that men were led towards the divinity 
of Jesus. Had they not read in the psalms, 
“There is not a word in my tongue but lo! 
O Lord, Thou knowest it altogether’? And 
then—they met with Jesus, and the psalm came 
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floating back into their memories, for immedi- 
ately they felt that they were known. 

Then, again, there is the look of anger in 
the story of the man who had the withered hand. 
We read that our Lord looked round on them 
with anger, being grieved at the hardness of 
their hearts. Our anger is so often sinful that 
we hesitate to think of Christ as angry. When 
a husband is angry with his wife he is generally 
repentant towards nightfall. But the anger of 
Christ is a pure and holy thing ; it is the other 
side of His burning love for souls ; and when- 
ever anyone despises souls His eyes are as a 
flame of fire. I do not think you ever find 
Christ angry at the hideous treatment He Him- 
self received. Smitten, you never hear Him 
crying, ‘“‘God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall.” All this He bore in patience and in 
beauty, as a heavy part of the cross He had to 
carry—His anger flamed and burned at others’ 
wrongs. Sometimes the deepest anger is the 
anger that does not say one word. Sometimes 
in a look is a rebuke more poignant than in the 
bitterest speech. I don’t think anyone ever 
would forget the look of anger in the eyes of 
Christ that day. God grant that it never light 
on us. 

And then there is the look of disappointment. 
We have that in the fall of Simon Peter, when 
the Lord turned and looked on. Peter, and 
Peter went out into the night and wept. ‘There 
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was more than disappointment in that look. 
There was the tender memory of happier days. 
There was the love that gripped him in his 
weakness, and held him, and would not let him 
go. But it seems to me that what broke the 
heart of Peter, and drove him out into the night 
to weep, was the look of utter disappointment. 
We speak of the ascended Christ and sing our 
praise to the triumphant Christ. But do we 
ever think, in quiet, reflective moments, on the 
disappointed Christ? Is there anyone who 
reads this column on whom the Lord is looking, 
as He looked on Peter, with a look of utter 
disappointment ? He expected such splendid 
things of you. He remembers the love of your 
espousals. He recalls the day of your conversion. 
He sees you at your first Communion-table. 
And now, are you worldly, sensual, dishonest ? 
Have you a name to live and yet are dead? 
And the Lord turned and looked on Peter, and 
Peter went out into the night and wept. 

And then there is the look of trust, of quiet 
and perfect confidence in God. For that we 
turn to the stupendous miracle of the feeding 
of the hungry thousands. First, our Lord made 
everyone sit down; then into His hands He 
took the loaves and fishes. And then—what did 
He do then ?—did He break the bread and give 
it to the multitude? Not so; He looked up and 
blessed and brake, and no one ever would forget 
that scene—the crowd, the solitude, the green- 
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ness of the grass ; and, in the hush, the Saviour 
looking up. One look round to see that all 
were seated. One look downward to the sorry 
loaves. Then, in the great quietness, one look 
upward, to draw for His need on God’s unfailing 
reservoirs. Do you meet things like that? Do 
you know the power of that upward look ? 
One look upward, and our Lord was ready for 
everything that mighty hour demanded. 
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“And Jacob said, Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, 
and ye will take Benjamin away: all these things are 
against me.”—Gen. xlii. 36. 

In his long and tortuous career Jacob had had 
many sunless days, but the darkest and most 
tragic day of all was that at which he had now 
arrived. Joseph he took for dead. Simeon was 
a prisoner in Egypt. Mysterious hands were try- 
ing to clutch Benjamin and drag him from the 
sheltering of home. And all this happened 
simultaneously, and in a period of protracted 
famine, when sorrows would be more difficult to 
bear. Had there been nothing but a famine 
Jacob would have endured it manfully. The 
loss of Joseph, when it stood alone, had been 
powerless to crush that noble heart. It was the 
coming together of many evil things, the dark 
concurrence of them, and the common incidence, 
that made the patriarch cry, almost in despair, 

“All these things are against me.” 

Now that dark hour which Jacob reached is 
an hour, I take it, which everybody reaches. 
There come days when that which tries the spirit 
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is the simultaneous incidence of evils. Just as 
there are days when everything goes merrily, and 
every face we meet with wears a smile, and we 
are equal to every demand, and worries are 
lightly brushed away, so are there days when 
everything goes wrong, and the clouds return 
after the rain, and the grasshopper becomes a 
burden. Every artist knows such days ; he has 
mornings when his fingers lose their cunning. 
Every man of business knows such days, when all 
things seem to fall into a tangle. And how men 
deal with the bad days of life, and react on them, 
and organise them, is one of the great abiding 
tests of character. So it is with the things that 
- happen to us, not less than with the mysteries 
within. If troubles came singly we could battle 
with them, but proverbial wisdom says they 
never do. When the husband is out of work the 
wife falls ill, and the little well-loved daughter 
takes diphtheria, till the poor mother bows her 
head and sobs, “‘ All these things are against me.” 

But the delightful comfort of our text is this— 
that Jacob was so utterly mistaken. Although 
he did not know it in the shadows, he was 
entirely misinterpreting his life. He took it for 
granted that Joseph had been slain, and Joseph 
was Prime Minister of Egypt. He pictured 
Simeon in an alien prison, and the most 
powerful man in Egypt was his friend. He 
shrank with horror from the loss of Benjamin, 
and a brother’s heart was yearning over Ben- 
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jamin, and longing to clasp him to its breast. 
Things never seemed darker to Jacob than just 
then ; there was not one bright star upon his sky. 
In an agony that bordered on despair, he cried 
out “ All these things are against me,” and at 
that moment, though he knew it not, everything 
was brightening towards the sunrise, and heaven 
was singing “ Beloved, it is morn.” 

That this is not an exceptional experience we 
may discover from the Apostle Paul. He too, 
like Jacob, had his period when everything 
seemed to be against him. Child of freedom, he 
found himself in bonds. With the wide world 
calling him, he was a prisoner. Eager to preach 
the gospel to the nations, he was fettered to a 
Roman soldier. And yet that hour, when all 
his heaven was dark, and everything seemed to 
be against him, lay right on heaven’s highway to 
his dreams. What an infinite debt we owe to 
that imprisonment! These fetters have revivi- 
fied the world. There is a depth and compass 
in the prison epistles that witnesses to brooding 
hours of seclusion. If Paul’s dream was to tell 
the world of Christ, and to proclaim the evangel 
to the nations, his dream was reaching fulfilment 
in the prison-house even more than in his 
wandering liberty. Jacob cried ‘‘ All these 
things are against me,” and they were never 
brighter than just then. Paul cried ‘“‘ All these 
things are against me,” and just then the flowing 
tide was with him. I think when Paul and 
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Jacob meet in glory, and talk over the vanished 
days of earth, they smile, and often say to one 
another, ‘‘ Why, what stupid children we both 
were ! ” : 

And perhaps we also, in overwhelming hours, 
are stupid children like that pair in glory. 
Just when we cry “ All these things are against 
me,” heaven’s trumpets sound the distant 
triumph song. I should not wonder if the seed 
cries that, when it is crushed remorselessly into 
the clod, nor the Highland pine, after a still 
autumn, when it is beaten by the furious gales of 
winter. And yet without that crushing in the 
clod the seed will never blossom into beauty, and 
without the gale the pine will be a weakling. 
Smetham the artist, in one of his charming 
letters, says something very suggestive about 
painting. He says that ‘for painting certain 
parts of a picture a dark day 1s the best. And it 
may be that God, who made and loves the sun- 
shine, knows that now and then dark days are 
best, if life is ever to be a thing of beauty. 
When tempted to cry “All these things are 
against me,” be still a moment and meditate 
on Jacob. Remember that no Scripture is 
of private interpretation. Then take heart of 
grace and hold to it. “There is a budding 
morrow in midnight.” The day will dawn 
when you will wake to find that all things have 
been working together for your good. 
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“The Comforter which is the Holy Ghost shall bring 
all things to your remembrance,”—John xiv. 26. 


One great office of the Holy Spirit is to quicken 
and refresh the memory. He is given to vivify 
and make intensely real things that we were in 
danger of forgetting. He does not deal in 
novelties nor in unrelated revelations. He does 
not bring to us anything out of harmony with 
what we have learned from the historic Christ. 
And that means that He never conveys any- 
thing alien from the hidden depths within us, 
for Christ is the light of every man who cometh 
into the world. In deep and mystical senses 
all personal religion is remembrance. Nothing 
new is imparted to a man when his drowsy 
soul awakes to God. Through the Holy Spirit 
there leaps into his consciousness what in his 
sinful life he had forgotten, for in Him we live 
and move and have our being. 

We might illustrate that from what we know 
of poetry, for poetry lies very near religion. In 
the true poet there is often more religion than 
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in the volume of the theologian. Now when a 
genuine poet comes along, and utters something 
that is profoundly true, that never reveals itself 
as novelty, but as the expression of our deepest 
selves. Instantly we recognise it; we say 
“Yes, that is true’’; what we discover is but 
the perfect voicing of something which always 
was our own. The question is why should we 
recognise it, why should it not come to us as 
strange, why should we hail it as something that 
is ours, though we never had the power to say 
it? It is because deep is calling unto deep ; it 
is because the poet, in his hour of inspiration, 
brings to remembrance what is deepest in us, 
buried under the ashes of our Aetna. So comes 
the Holy Spirit. He does not traffic in untested 
novelties. He brings to vivid and powerful 
remembrance the things of the Lord Jesus. 
And so doing He touches and awakes all that 
is deepest in our soul, for Christ is the light of 
every man. 

This spiritual office of remembrance was 
largely insisted on by the Lord Jesus. We 
might take, for instance, His story of the prodi- 
gal. To that young fellow, feeding among the 
swine, there came no startling and unexpected 
news. ‘There did not flash across his starving 
soul something he had never known before. 
He remembered, he recalled, he recollected the 
plenty of his home—and then “TI will arise and 
go unto my father.” What drew him home- 
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ward was not any novelty. It was not any 
attainment of new knowledge. What made 
him start and take the trail for home was the 
uprush of fond and tender memory. And our 
Lord means that when anyone starts for home, 
out of the far land where swine are battening, 
he always does it in some such way as that. 
God does not convey new facts to him. He 
comes to him and whispers, “‘ Son, remember. 
Remember that you are still a child, though 
sunken in an alien filth.’ That is to say, the 
office of the Spirit, in drawing the sinful soul 
to higher things, is the deep and mystical office 
of remembrance. 

Again we might think of Simon Peter, when 
he went out into the night and wept. What 
were the means our blessed Saviour used to 
break his heart and save him through his tears ? 
Argument? ‘There was not one word of argu- 
ment. Peter did not need to be convinced. 
Rebuke? There was not a syllable of that, 
whatever was hidden in those loving eyes. 
That cock-crow, that loving look of Jesus, 
awakened remembrance in the heart of Peter. 
Peter “‘ remembered what the Lord had said,” 
and he went out into the night and wept. 
What broke the heart of Simon Peter was the 
swift and anguished surging up of memory. 
In his panic fear he had forgotten everything. 
Now he remembered, and was saved. So Jesus, 
like the other Comforter, brought all things to 
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remembrance, and by remembrance rescued 
and redeemed. 

Lastly we might think a moment of the holy 
hour of the Lord’s Supper. Many of my 
readers will agree with me that that is a pro- 
foundly moving time. It is an hour when 
Christ draws very near to us, and we grow 
strangely aware that He is present. Earthly 
things recede into the shadows, and the things 
of heaven become intensely real. Excuses 
vanish, we know that we are sinners, we begin 
to long for a fuller consecration, in the quiet 
hour when we gather at the Table. If ever 
religion is a real thing, it is real in the season of 
communicating. If ever we are touched and 
awed and elevated, it is in that mystical and 
blessed moment. And then heaven reaches us, 
and the divine arrests us, not by the impartation 
of a novelty, but by the Holy Spirit’s way of 
stirred remembrance. At the Lord’s Table we 
get nothing new, nothing beyond and above 
the preached gospel, nothing that is not found 
in holy Scripture and in the proclamation of 
the Word. Quickened remembrance does the 
gracious work. We remember the Lord’s death 
until He come. It is the blessed office of the 
Holy Ghost to bring all things to our remem- 
brance. 
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“Thy gentleness hath made me great.”—Ps. xviii. 35. 


Ir will be generally agreed that David was one 
of the great men of the race. In his trust and 
courage and leadership and genius he stands 
among the heroes of humanity. Now David 
had had a strange and chequered life. He had 
been hunted like a partridge on the hills. He 
had suffered disloyalty at home, and sorrowed 
in the death of Absalom. But now, as he looked 
back upon it all, what stood out in transcendent 
clearness was the unfailing gentleness of God. 
Not the infliction of any heavenly punishment, 
though sometimes punishment had been severe. 
Not the divine apportioning of sorrow, though 
he had drunk of very bitter sorrow. What 
shone out like a star in heaven, irradiating the 
darkness of his night, was the amazing gentle- 
ness of God. David could say with a full heart, 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” With 
a like sincerity can we not say it also? 
When we survey our course and recollect our 
mercies and recall the divine handling of our 
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childishness the confession of David is our 
own. 

We feel the wonder of the gentleness of God 
when we remember it is conjoined with power. 
When infinite power lies at the back of it gentle- 
ness is always very moving. ‘There is a gentle- 
ness which springs from weakness. Cowardice 
lies hidden at its roots. It comes from the dis- 
inclination to offend, and from the desire to 
stand well with everybody. But the marvel of 
the gentleness of God is that it is not the signa- 
ture of an interior weakness, but rests upon the 
bosom of Omnipotence. In a woman we all 
look for gentleness; it is one of the lustrous 
diadems of womanhood. In a mailed warrior 
we scarce expect it; it is not the denizen of 
tented fields. And the Lord is “a mighty man 
of war,” subduing, irresistible, almighty, and 
yet He comes to Israel as the dew. ‘The elder 
spoke to John of the lion of the tribe of Judah. 
But when John looked to see the lion, lo! in the 
midst of the throne there was a lamb. Power 
was tenderness—the lion was the lamb—Omni- 
potence would not break the bruised reed. It 
is the wonder of the gentleness of God. 

Again, the gentleness of God is strangely 
moving when we remember it is conjoined with 
purity. There is a kind of gentleness, common 
among men, which springs from an easy, 
tolerant good nature. To be gentle with sin is 
quite an easy matter, if sin be but a light thing 
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in our eyes. It is easy to pardon a child who 
tells a lie, if lying be, in our regard, but venial. 
And when we are tempted to think of God like 
that, as if heaven were rich in tolerant good 
nature, then is the season to survey the Cross. 
Whatever else we learn at Calvary, we learn 
there God’s estimate of sin. In that dark hour 
of agony the judgment of heaven upon sin is 
promulgated. And when ¢hat steeps into our 
being, so that we measure things by the measure- 
ments of Calvary, we are awed by the gentle- 
ness of God. 

Then to all this must be added the fact of 
our human provocation. For, like the children 
of Israel in the Wilderness, we are continually 
provoking God. Every mother knows how 
hard it is to be always gentle with a provoking 
child—how apt she grows to lose her temper 
with it and how she longs to shake it or to slap 
it. But no child is ever so provoking to the 
tender heart of a good mother as you and I 
must always be to God. When we sin, when 
we fail to trust Him, when we grow bitter, when 
we become despondent, how ceaselessly provok- 
ing that must be to the infinitely loving heart in 
heaven. Yet David could say, as you and I can 
say, looking back over the winding trail of years, 
**'Thy gentleness hath made me great.”” Nothing 
is more provoking to a parent than when a child 
refuses to take medicine, screaming, and fight- 
ing against it desperately, though the cup be 
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entirely for its good. The question is, How do 
you take your medicine? Do you grow faithless, 
hard, rebellious, broken-hearted ? How pro- 
voking must that be to fatherhood. Yes, think 
on God’s power and on His purity, and add to 
that our human provocation, if you want to feel’ 
the glory of His gentleness. 

I close by saying that it always seems to me 
that such gentleness implies that we are sick. 
In our Father’s sight we are all ailing children. 
We have all noticed how when one is sick 
everyone around grows strangely gentle. There 
is an exquisite gentleness, as many of us know, 
in the touch of a true nurse. Even rough, rude 
men grow very gentle, as we saw so often in the 
war, when they are handling a wounded com- 
rade. When he was well they ragged him ; 
they played their joke on him and coined 
his nickname ; but wounded, stricken, bleeding, 
shattered, they showed themselves as gentle as a 
woman. And I often think that the gentleness 
of God, could we but track it to its mysterious 
deeps, is akin to that of soldier and of nurse. 
We are a sin-sick race. We all have leprosy. 
We are full of “ wounds and bruises and putrify- 
ing sores.” They that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick. Love in 
magnificence may suit the angels. But in the 
world’s great battlefield and hospital, Love 
binds on the cross and walks in gentleness. 
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** Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so 

great a cloud of witnesses, . . . let us run with patience 

the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus.” 
—Heb. xii. 1, 2. 


WHILE the word witness, in the New Testament, 
generally has the sense of testifier, there can be 
little question that in this striking figure it bears 
the common meaning of spectator. The writer 
is thinking of a Roman race-course, on some 
day of national festivity. ‘There is the runner 
straining every nerve. ‘There is the emperor 
within his purple curtains. And round the 
course, tier above tier, till the uppermost figures 
are as a haze of cloud, is the vast multitude who 
are looking on. Every eye is fixed upon the 
runners. When the race is in progress every 
breath is held. There is an intentness we can 
scarce conceive to-day, for then the issues might 
be life or death. Thus though wztness in other 
parts of Scripture generally signifies a testifier, 
there can be little doubt that here it means 
spectator. We must beware of forcing Scripture 
words into one unalterable meaning. Words are 
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plastic things ; they are responsive ; they alter 
with the urgencies of thought. Our Lord would 
take some great and simple word, like bread or 
life or water, and in the compass of a sentence 
would pass from one meaning to another. 

So I take it that the writer means there are 
innumerable spectators of our human life. As 
we toil and struggle a thousand eyes are on us, 
as eager as any at a Roman race-course. ‘These 
witnesses are not angelic beings. The writer 
here is not thinking of the angels. They are not 
the denizens of earth, still with us in the fellow- 
ship of home. ‘The key to the interpretation of 
these witnesses is found in the preceding chapter, 
where we hear the roll-call of the faithful. 
They are great saints, like Abraham and Noah, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, the child 
you lost in the first bloom of innocence, the 
dear boy who went West in the Great War, the 
father who feared God, the mother or sister 
who was a saint in homespun, all watching us 
with the absorbed attention of the spectators on 
a Roman race-course. He calls them a cloud 
because of their vast number. We still speak 
of a cloud of flying things. He calls them so 
because a cloud is far above us, resting on the 
bosom of the sky. And he says, “ Children, 
when tempted to flag in the great race, and 
to be overcome by some besetting sin, take 
/a quiet moment and remember that you are 
encompassed by a great cloud of witnesses.’ 
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Now this thought, when we let it play its 
part, is rich in very real encouragement. Think 
how it reanimates our hopes. Professor Henry 
Drummond used to tell us of a student sitting 
his examination. Ever and anon out of his 
pocket he took something and gazed at it a 
moment. The examiner, naturally suspicious, 
stole up to see what he was looking at, and 
found it was the portrait of the girl he hoped to 
marry. It inspired him just to see her face. 
It heartened him to feel that she was watching. 
He worked better when he thought that he was 
working under the loving gaze of those dear 
eyes. And to know that eyes like that are 
watching us, from the other side, within the 
veil, is one of the secret encouragements of life. 
If you have to undergo an operation, none so 
inspires you as the man who has been through it. 
If you have to make your dwelling in a deadly 
climate, it is the man who has lived there who 
makes you hopeful. ‘“‘ Why,” he says, “‘ I lived 
there for years, and look at me ’—the picture 
of good health—and so he reanimates your 
hopes. Now I remember that our writer’s 
witnesses are not angelic nor celestial beings. 
They have lived our life and fought our battles 
and known our suffering and temptation. And 
if now they rejoice in the light and love of God, 
liberated from sin and pain for ever, what a 
new hope stirs within the heart! There steals 
on the ear the distant triumph-song. We are 
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watched by those who have arrived—the saints 
of old, the children we have lost, the dear ones 
who have gone before. We are like swimmers 
battling in an angry sea, when suddenly we 
hear voices on the shore, and, hearing them, 
we pluck up heart again. 

Nor can we reasonably doubt that we are 
helped by the prayers of that great cloud of 
witnesses. Let us return to the figure for a 
moment. If in the tiers of that old amphi- 
theatre there was seated the wife or mother of 
the runner, would she not pray to all the gods 
she knew that her beloved might carry off the 
crown? And if our loved ones lean from the 
galleries of heaven, while we are running the 
race of life and death, is it conceivable they are 
not praying also? If the child, every night at 
bed-time here, prayed for its father and its 
mother, if the wife, every quiet morning here, 
prayed for her husband and her children, I 
cannot conceive that in a better world, where 
being is not altered but expanded, these 
beautiful activities should cease. The souls 
under the altar cry for vengeance. Is the cry 
for vengeance the only prayer in heaven? 
Are there not golden bowls there, full of odours 
which are the prayers of the saints? I think 
we shall never know how much we owe, when 
we are weary, suffering, tempted, overwhelmed, 
to the prayers offered within the veil by those 
we have loved long since and lost awhile. We 
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are encompassed by a cloud of witnesses. They 
watch us, they love us, and they pray for us. 
Wherefore let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us. And when we remember that 
we owe all this to Him who brought life and 
immortality to light, let us run looking unto 
jesus, who is the author and finisher of faith. 
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MESS ING=—THE OBVIOUS 


** Wisdom is before him that hath understanding ; but 
the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth.”—Proverbs 
XViil. 24. 


WHEN we speak about missing the obvious we 
revert to the earlier meaning of that word. It 
has largely changed its import with the years. 
For us the obvious is the evident ; for Milton 
it was something different. For him the obvious 
was anything in front of one, confronting him, 
directly in his way. It is in this sense that I 
use the word. The fool of Proverbs is the kind 
of person who sees everything except the obvious 
thing. He sees the far-away surprisingly, but 
what is right before his face he misses. He is 
the man who is blinded by propinquity. 

One often lights on this in regard to the natural 
beauty of the world. Ina sense a little different 
from the poet’s, ’tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view. Smetham the artist tells us that 
he found it easy to see the beauty of Athens or 
of Rome. What he found it more difficult to 
see was the beauty in his back garden. ‘That’s 
where the child is wiser than the man, for it sees 
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a world of wonder in a daisy, as Blake saw heaven 
in a blade of grass. I should always distrust 
the man who raves of beauty in distant lands 
and under foreign skies, and yet has never 
wakened to the beautiful within five miles of 
the place where he is living. Jacob saw the 
Golden Ladder in the very spot where he was 
bivouacking. Moses found the Burning Bush 
in the desert where he was shepherding his 
sheep. And there are golden ladders in every 
place of bivouac, and a bush that burns in every 
desert ; but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
the earth. 

Again, one thinks how very true this is of the 
opportunities of life. It is as true of service as 
it is of beauty. Newton sought with an intense 
desire for the forces that control and hold the 
stars. Then in a falling apple in his garden he 
found the clue his heart was craving for. His 
golden ladder to the mysteries, like that of the 
patriarch at Bethel, rose from the very spot 
where he was resting. People scan the world 
for opportunity, and opportunity is at the door. 
Many folk are eager to serve anywhere except 
in the one place where God has put them. 
Their burning bush is always somewhere else, 
but that of Moses was not somewhere else ; it 
was in the very spot where he was shepherding. 
What visions broke upon the soul of Jesus of a 
world-wide and universal sovereignty! And 
then—did He flee the dreary villages, with their 
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petty gossip and malevolence? He held to 
them, He healed their invalids, He brought 
radiance and health into their homes—and the 
servant is not greater than his Lord. To do the 
thing that’s nearest, that is the Christ-like way. 
To help the lame dog over stiles, though he be 
a snarling and ungrateful dog. To find, like 
Newton, in one’s garden patch the opportunity 
and avenue to service—that is God’s path into 
the larger room. 

And is not the same true of seeing heroism, 
and the fine and noble things in human hearts ? 
There are people who never see anything really 
great, save in men and women who are far 
away. Are there not many who have no eyes for 
heroism at their own hearth and under their 
own roof? They see the fine things of the 
battlefield, and are blind to those of their own 
street. And yet I venture to say, out of a large 
knowledge, that the heroism of mean and grimy 
streets is more splendid than that of many a 
battlefield. I have known people praise every 
congregation except the congregation where 
they worshipped. I have known men who 
thought the wives of others wonderful, but never 
saw any wonder in their own. Whenever any- 
one is tempted in that way, let him remember 
he is the fool of Proverbs, for the eyes of a fool 
are in the ends of the earth. One of the fine 
things about our Lord is that He never once 
betrays that mark of folly. His brave men were 
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not before Agamemnon, nor His heroes dead 
and buried Alexanders. They were common 
people, living in dull cottages, bearing their 
cross smilingly, and trusting Him. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats. 

Lastly, shall we not remember how true all 
this is of seeing God? ‘There are many who see 
God in Abraham’s day, but utterly fail to see 
Him in their own. It was said of Carlyle by 
a shrewd critic that God, for him, died with 
Oliver Cromwell. Might it not be said of many 
other people that their God breathed His last 
with ancient history ? They see Him in Abra- 
ham and David, and on Sinai, and at the day 
of Pentecost, but in their own experience they 
never see Him. Lowell tells of one who had 
lost God, and he travelled into the wilderness 
to find Him. There, instead of hurricane and 
thunder, there sprang up, through the moss at 
his feet, a violet. And then he remembered 
how his little girl at home had given him a bunch 
of these same violets—like Newton, the witness 
to God was in his garden. That was always 
true of the Lord Jesus. He did not scan the 
distances for God. He saw Him in the lilies 
of the field, and in the village sparrows, and in 
the little children. God is Wisdom, and our 
wise writer tells us that Wisdom is before the 
Man of understanding—but the eyes of a fool 
are in the ends of the earth. 
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LOVE, AND COURAGE: 
Awe C HeR TE SetivieA Ss — ME Dl TAT YOUN 


“* And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon the shepherds 
. and they were sore afraid.”—Luke ii. g. 


“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping . . . 
and seeth two angels . . . and she turned herself back 
and saw Jesus.”—John xxii. 14. 


WE do not like to associate fear with Bethlehem. 
Fear seems to be banished from the picture. 
We associate Bethlehem with joy and singing, 
and with the springing up of glad and glorious 
hope. Our Christmas hymns are among the 
gladdest hymns to be found in the whole range of 
Christian praise. Even waifs and strays, and 
desolate lonely people, are conscious of an 
inward warmth at Christmas. And yet these 
shepherds, out on the hillside, and “simply 
chatting in a rustic row,” were (as Moffatt 
puts it) terribly afraid. They were not careless 
nor irreligious men. Eastern shepherds were 
very rarely that. Their converse with the 
solitudes of nature kept their hearts alive to 
awe and wonder. Yet when the angel of the 
Lord appeared, in some sudden and overwhelm- 
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ing flash of glory, these hardy men were terribly 
afraid. The unseen world was breaking in on 
them. Invisible presences were near. That 
hidden realm which lies beyond the grave was 
revealing its mysterious secrets. And though 
their trust, as simple faithful shepherds, was in 
the God of Abraham and Isaac, an awful dread 
fell upon their hearts. 

Now the singular thing is that when we come 
to Mary there is not a trace of that commanding 
terror. And yet if it struck into the shepherds’ 
hearts we should expect to find it here intensified. 
They were hardy and courageous men; she 
was a delicate and shrinking woman. They 
were together, in strengthening companionship ; 
she was all by herself in the dim dawn. They 
were out on the hills, where sheep were bleating, 
and where every bush and streamlet was familiar ; 
she was in the presence of a grave. Fear falls 
upon the heart more readily when some intense 
experience has exhausted it. No such experi- 
ence had reached the shepherds; Mary had 
come through Calvary. Yet there is not a trace 
in Mary’s instance of that gripping and over- 
powering fear which seized the shepherds when 
they saw the angels. She did not flee. She did 
not faint. She saw them, and she continued 
weeping. The angels spoke to her and Mary 
answered, as if she were talking with some village 
friend. And so little did they disturb her heart 
that she did not even continue gazing at them, 
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but, having spoken, turned herself about. One 
could not imagine the shepherds doing that. 
Terror held their eyes. Had a wolf howled, 
and any sheep cried piteously, I question if 
they would have even heard it. What, then, 
had happened? What had made the difference ? 
What had banished that overwhelming dread 
in the intrusion of the realm unseen ? 

The difference lies in Mary’s love for Jesus, 
a love of which the shepherds were quite 
ignorant. ‘They came to the innumerable com- 
pany of angels; she to the Mediator of the 
better covenant. We all know how love can 
banish fear. The apostle tells us there is no 
fear in love. In the strength and passion of her 
mother-love, the timidest of mothers will grow 
brave. And the love of Jesus had so mastered 
Mary, and captured every tendril of her heart, 
that fear took to itself wings and flew away. It 
was a fearful thing to be out in the dim dawn, 
beside a grave, and near those Roman soldiers. 
It was a fearful thing within a sepulchre to be 
confronted with these unearthly presences. But 
just as mother-love will drive out fear when a 
beloved baby is in peril, so the love of Jesus 
drove out fear from Mary. To have known 
Jesus had made all the difference. To have 
loved Him had slain a hundred terrors. To 
be perfectly certain of His love for her had 
swallowed up her womanly timidities. A 
woman, with a woman’s heart, she was stronger 
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than these hardy sons of shepherding, because 
Christ had come into her life. 

And that is what always happens in a life, 
amid the presences of the unseen and the 
unknown. To banish haunting and mysterious 
fears takes more than the natural courage of the 
heart. No one would;charge these shepherds 
with being cowards. They would have laid 
down their lives for the sheep. Amid familiar 
and expected dangers they were easily equal to 
their problem. But let unseen and mysterious 
fingers touch them, and flashes betray the near- 
ness of eternity—and dread awakes, and sudden 
pangs of fear, and arrowy terrors in the stoutest 
heart. No natural courage can keep such fears 
at bay. They haunt and darken every human 
heart. We all move through a mysterious 
universe, and from irruptions we are never safe. 
But one thing we do know, and even Mary was 
not sure of this, that neither height nor depth 
nor life nor death can separate us from the love 
of Christ. In that love, given and returned, 
lies the dismissal of a thousand fears. We do 
not tremble now when the unknown assails us, 
nor when the finger of death is on the latch. 
We are like Mary, very near a sepulchre, in the 
dim dawn, amid unearthly things, but undis- 
turbed, untroubled, unafraid—because Christ has 
come into the life. 


D9, Go bi af 
Pe Ro NelEN G-—B ALC Ko “TO 2S EE 
“ Mary turned herself back, and saw Jesus.” —John xx. 19. 


WE must remember that Mary in the garden 
was eagerly seeking for the Lord. She was filled 
with a love that would not let Him go. Others 
might leave the garden in despair : Mary must 
still haunt the sacred precincts. It was dark, 
and the soldiers were about. This was no place 
for a solitary woman. ‘“‘ But,” says St. John, 
** there is no fear in love,”’ and the love of Mary 
swallowed up her fear, and she was alone in the 
garden, seeking Jesus. Right in front of her 
there was a grave, and Mary scanned it, but 
Jesus was not there. In the grave were two 
shining ones of heaven, but the shining ones 
were not enough. When the heart loves any- 
body very much, not even the shining presences 
of heaven can ever takesthe place of the beloved. 
Then Mary heard a rustling in the grass. It 
was not in front of her; it was behind her. 
Instantly the angels were forgotten—might not 
this be the footfall of her Lord? And then, in 
words that seem but incidental, yet are fraught 
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with an infinite suggestiveness, we read that 
she turned herself back and she saw Jesus. 

Think how true that is of the Old ‘Testament 
when we recall how the Old Testament was 
written. Holy men of God, we read in Peter, 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Now, when a man is moved by the Holy Ghost 
there is much in his utterance quite beyond his 
grasping. Ifthat be true of the deepest words 
of genius, how much more of the words of 
inspiration! Men speak to their own times and 
their own countrymen, but if they be moved by 
the Holy Ghost their words have issues they can 
never follow. So David wrote his Messianic 
psalms. So Isaiah wrote his fifty-third chapter. 
Moved by an inward passion they were 
preachers : moved by the Holy Spirit they were 
prophets. And now we, like Mary in the gar- 
den, when the sun was rising on resurrection 
morning, turn ourselves back, and we see Fesus. 
It is His love we see in Canticles ; His triumph 
in the Messianic psalms. It is His bruised form 
that meets us in Isaiah ; His sacrifice we find 
in the slain lamb. “‘ Beginning at Moses and 
at all the prophets, He expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.” 

Again, think how true this is of the spiritual 
wakening of the soul. Take the matchless story 
of the prodigal. When he came to himself in 
the far country he did not go forward on a 
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further pilgrimage. He did not press on into 
more distant lands in the hope that there he 
might be satisfied. He turned himself back, and 
found his soul again. “ Except ye become as 
little children ye cannot see the kingdom,”’ says 
the Lord. No one becomes a child by going 
forward. One only becomes a child by turning 
back to simple faith, and to unworldliness, and 
to the trust which every child displays in the 
providence and provision of a father. No 
wonder Nicodemus was astonished when the 
Lord said, ‘‘ You must be born again.”» How 
could he, a grave and reverend seigneur, turn 
himself back into his mother’s womb? And 
then one thinks of Mary in the garden, longing 
for a glimpse of the Beloved, and she turned 
herself back, and saw the Lord. 

And what is true of individual life is true also 
of the larger life of Christendom. Whenever 
Christendom has been refreshed and quickened 
it has been by the way of Mary in the garden. 
The Church has never been revived by novelties : 
it has always been revived by turning back to 
a simpler faith, to a lost vision, to a rediscovery 
of the Lord Jesus ; to something which is as 
old as Calvary, and which has been lost to view 
in the dull years till it shines again on resurrec- 
tion morning. Luther did not deal in novelties. 
He sent the Church forward because he turned 
her back, to the forgotten doctrine that the 
guilty sinner is pardoned and justified by faith. 
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And then one thinks of Mary in the garden, 
when right in front of her there was a sepulchre, 
but she turned herself back, and she saw Jesus. 

Think lastly how true this is of the year draw- 
ing to aclose. Is not a time like that given for 
looking backward ? The present has a strangely 
blinding power. It is always difficult to read 
to-day. ‘To-day is so compact of little things 
that one can scarcely see the forest for the trees. 
It is never harder to trace the love of God, and 
His wisdom, and the ordering of His providence, 
than in the detail of the passing day. Like the 
man who stands too close to the oil-painting, 
we stand too close to to-day to see its meaning. 
We very rarely fathom anything in the actual 
moment of its happening. But surely many 
who read this little article are just like Mary 
on resurrection morning, when she heard the 
footfall of the Lord behind her. They recognise 
that Someone has been guiding, though at the 
time they could not understand things. They 
recognise that mercy has been busy, though at 
the time it was all dark to them. In the hour 
of retrospect and memory, catching like Mary 
the rustling of their yesterdays, they turn them- 
selves back, and see the Lord. 
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THE NEW SONG 
“*He hath put a new song in my mouth.’’—-Ps. xl. 3. 


WHEN anybody sings it is an outward token of 
an inward happiness. Despondent people very 
seldom sing. When a man sings as he walks the 
country road it means that he has a heart at 
leisure from itself. When he sings while he is 
dressing in the morning, it means that he gladly 
accepts another day. And wherever Christi- 
anity has come, with its liberating and uplifting 
power, it has carried with it this note of singing 
gladness. The Stoic boasts, when life is harsh 
and cruel, that his head is “‘ bloody but un- 
bowed.” Paul and Silas did far more than 
that ; they sang praises in the jail at midnight. 
Their religion was an exhilarating business, as 
all true religion ought to be. They had not 
only peace in believing ; they had joy. 

Now if you listen to anyone singing at his 
work you catch the strain of old familiar melody. 
Nobody dreams of practising new songs when 
_ he is walking along a country road. Yet the 
Psalmist, thinking of life’s highways, and of daily 
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work, and undistinguished mornings, says that 
God has put a new song in his mouth. You see, 
a song may be very old, and yet to us it may 
be very new. It may break on us with all the 
charm of novelty, though it has come ringing 
down the ages. It may be like the coming of 
the spring, which is always new and wonderful 
to us, though every vanished year has had its 
spring. Generally the new songs which God 
gives have come echoing down the corridors of 
time. Men sang them long ago, in days that 
carry the memories of history. But when they 
come to us, and touch our hearts, in fresh vivid 
personal experience, they are as new as the 
wonder of the Maytime. 

One sees that very clearly with the Bible, 
which is the grand sweet song of heaven for us. 
No mere critic ever grasps the Bible, any more 
than he grasps the magnificence of Shakespeare. 
Now the Bible is a book for childhood. It has 
stories which enthrall the childish heart. There 
is the story of David and Goliath in it, and of 
Daniel in the den of lions. And then comes 
life, with all its chequered years, with its lights 
and shadows, and sufferings and joys, and what 
a new song the Bible is to us! The strange 
thing is it is an old, old song. It is “‘ the song 
our mothers sang.” It is the song that kindled 
the great heart of Knox, and satisfied Sir Walter 
Scott on his death-bed. Yet when our heartais 
deepened, and our eyes are opened, by sin and’ 
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suffering and loneliness and mercy, a new song 
is put into our mouth. 

We see that this is how God deals with us 
when we think of the old sweet song of love. 
For all love is of God, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in Him. Every rill of love in 
earthly valleys flows from the heavenly fountain. 
Every spark of love in human breasts is a spark 
of the eternal fire. The love of home, and 
parentage and childhood, not less than “‘ the 
maiden passion for a maid,”’ are but the ocean 
of eternal love creeping into the crannies of the 
shore. Now the song of love has gone echoing 
through the world since the first lovers fore- 
gathered in the gloaming. Joseph knew to its 
depths the love of sonship, and David the sorrow- 
ing love of fatherhood. Yet when love lights 
on any human heart its song is as new as the 
melody of spring, though since the dawn of time 
spring has sung its carol. Whenever a heart 
loves, God puts a new song into the mouth. No 
love-song is a repetition, though the same things 
have been said a thousand times. And just 
because God has set His love on us. His old 
love-songs are all new to us, when first in the 
secret of our souls we hear them. God does not 
need to write new love-songs. The old, old 
love-song is the best. He does not need to 
fashion a new story. The heart is crying, ‘‘ Tell 
me.the old, old story.” But the wonderful thing 
‘is that when we hear it, old though it be, to us 
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it is so thrilling that a new song is put into our 
mouth. 

I notice, lastly, that the newness of the song 
runs down to the mystery of individuality. The 
song is new just because we are new. We hear 
much to-day of mass-production. It is because 
of mass-production things are cheap. Had God 
made humanity by mass-production, then 
human souls would have been cheap. But the 
very fact that we are individuals, and that no 
two are alike in the whole world, is a token that 
we were never made that way. No two faces 
ever just the same; no two temptations ever 
quite alike ; no two joys without their subtle 
difference ; no two heart-breaks indistinguish- 
able—it is this element of newness, in the 
separate life of every man and woman, that 
takes the old song and makes it new. The 
song was sung by David, but David and you 
were never standardised. It may be sung by 
multitudes in heaven, but your experience of 
mercy is your own. And so, when God in His 
redeeming love puts the old sweet song of grace 
upon your lips, the song is new—it is your very 
own—it seems as if no one else had ever sung it. 
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** Then he (the Philippian jailor) called for lights (R.V.), 
and sprang in, and came trembling.”’—Acts xvi. 29. 


Tuat call of the Philippian jailor is the deepest 
call ofevery human heart. It distinguishes man 
from the dumb beasts. Give a beast its food, 
itiscontent. It asks for nothing more ; it never 
questions. It never tries to understand its in- 
stincts. Its farthest horizon is present satisfac- 
tion. But man, evolve him whence you will, 
comes ultimately from uncreated light, and so 
is always calling out for lights. What is history 
but the call for lights ? What is science but the 
call for lights? What is philosophy, with all 
its groping, but the call for lights in the darkness 
of the prison? On every problem, on every 
unsolved riddle, on every mystery of earth and 
heaven, we call for lights like the Philippian 
jailor. Why do men risk their life to reach the 
Poles—what lures them to the top of Everest— 
why does the thought of a country unexplored 
draw men as a magnet draws the steel? It is 
the human heart protesting against darkness, as 
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something alien from its deepest being. It is 
the call for lights of the Philippian jailor. 

It should be noted that this call for lights 
came after the moment of the earthquake. The 
jailor called when everything was shaken. At 
midnight, generally, men are content with dark- 
ness. They are weary; their craving is for 
sleep. Look down the street when the bells 
are tolling midnight, and wellnigh every 
window is in shadow. But let there come the 
rumbling of explosion, or the cry of fire, or 
uproar in the street, and lights are flashing at 
a hundred windows. So was it in the jail at 
Philippi. On common midnights no one wanted 
lights. Itwas when things were shaken, and solid 
walls were rocking, that the Philippian jailor 
called for lights. And never is the call for lights 
so urgent, in the lives of men and in the tale of 
history, as when familiar things begin to reel and 
tremble. Do you remember the Great War? 
It was an earthquake worse than that of Philippi. 
It broke suddenly into our ordered life, like some 
terrific catastrophe of nature. And instantly, 
from a thousand human hearts, as from the lips of 
the Philippian jailor, there was a call for lights. 
Why did God permit the war? Could He be 
sovereign and suffer this to be? Was progress 
a chimera? Was Christianity only a veneer ? 
Such questions were scarcely vital questions in 
the quiet and settled years before the war—but 
after the earthquake came the call for lights. 
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You will remember, too, this call was made 
by a man who was within an ace of death. A 
moment before he was on the point of suicide. 
Death was very near to him that night. He had 
been standing on the margin of the grave. He 
thought to shuffle off this mortal coil. He faced 
the grim extremity. And it is when death is 
near, and knocking at the door, or when the 
open sepulchre is-at our feet, that we call for 
lights like the Philippian jailor. What mother 
did not call for lights when her dear boy 
went West in the Great War? What father 
does not call for lights when his beautiful child 
is lying in its coffin? More than anything— 
more than the heaviest cross—more than the 
bitterest reverse of fortune—it is the fact of death 
that inspires the call for lights. What does it 
mean, this silence and this darkness—this bourne 
from which no traveller returns? Are powers 
given never to be perfected? Are we never to 
look on our dear dead again? ‘The ceaseless 
questionings, the dim surmisings ; these, of which 
dumb animals are ignorant, are the crown and 
title of humanity. We are great because we 
call for lights. We are better than dumb driven 
cattle. We want to know, we yearn to under- 
stand, we crave to penetrate the mystery. If 
from darkness we came, darkness would content 
us. Gloom and shadow would be our native air. 
But God has made us, and we call for lights, 
and so tell of the Light which is our home. 
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I close by noting in this thrilling story that 
when the jailor called for lights he got them. 
Cannot you see them flashing through the 
corridors? Who brought them we are not 
informed. It is one of the ministries of name- 
less people. Nameless people may do far more 
good than those whose names come ringing 
down the centuries. He called, and he was 
given. He called, and in the darkness torches 
flashed. He called, and servants heard the call 
and answered. Now did you never hear of 
One who took on Him the form of a servant? 
Who willingly came down into our prison-house, 
and was among the prisoners as one who 
serveth ? And do you think, if these Philippian 
servants heard the call for lights, and flashed 
their torches, that this Servant would not do the 
same? He flashed His torch on suffering. He 
flashed His torch on sin. He flashed it on the 
hidden heart of God, and on the age-long 
mystery of death. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid ; in My Father’s 
house are many mansions. He who has that 
light wants no other light. It casts its radiance 
on the murkiest passages. He may still tremble, 
like the Philippian jailor, but in that light he 
has the power to spring. He has light for duty 
and for disappointment now ; light on the heart 
of God, and on the grave. “I am-the Light 
of the world ; he that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness.” 
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“In My Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I would have told you.””—John. xiv. 2. 


Ir is not by any amplified detail that these words 
so appeal to human hearts. It is rather by the 
quiet, assured confidence with which the Saviour 
speaks of the beyond. In the whole of literature 
there is but one scene worthy to be compared 
with this. It is where Plato tells of the last 
hours of Socrates, in prison, before he drank the 
poison. I know few things more admirably 
fitted to reveal the pre-eminence of Christ than 
a comparison of these two incidents. Like 
Christ, Socrates is going to die. Like Christ, 
his thoughts run on immortality. He discusses 
it with the friends who come to visit him ; he 
speculates, he argues, and he wonders. What 
a perfect and stupendous contrast between that 
and the attitude of Christ. Socrates speculates 
about a life unknown. Christ speaks of a life 
that He has known; a realm as real and 
familiar to Him as my beloved study is to me. 
It is not what He says so much; rather is it 
the tone in which He says it, that has reached 
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the heart and comforted humanity, and given 
it an anchor for the soul. Where others 
speculate, the Saviour knows. Where others 
question, He is quietly sure. Where others see 
but dimly in the shadows, He sees as with the 
certainty of God. And all this on the night of 
His betrayal, when all that He had lived for 
seemed in ruins, and nothing lay before Him 
but a grave. 

These great words of Jesus corroborate the 
longings of the heart. All that we crave and 
hope for in the deeps here is countersigned by 
the Lord Jesus. Deep and ineradicable is the 
instinct of man for immortality, witnessed in 
every age, in every country, in every religion. 
Even when men deny it with their lips, still do 
they confess it with their lives, for life has its 
arguments no less than intellect. By the power- 
lessness of the whole world to satisfy the poorest 
heart ; by the cargoes we all have on board of 
things that are not wanted for the voyage ;_ by 
the passion for truth, the craving for perfection, 
the glimmering of ideals we never reach, man 
stretches out his hands to immortality. Who- 
ever loved without longing for forever. Deep 
affection postulates eternity. Love does not 
want a year or a millennium. Love cries for 
immortality. And now comes Christ and looks 
upon mankind and sees the secret hunger of their 
souls, and says : ‘‘ If it were not so I would have 
told you.” 
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There are beliefs that influence life but little, 
like the old belief that the sun went round the 
earth. We may cling to them, or we may give 
them up, with little difference to conduct. But 
there are other beliefs that touch and mould and 
colour every action of the common day, and 
among these is the belief in immortality. In 
the light of it everything is altered. Altered is 
our outlook on the world. Altered is the disci- 
pline of life, and the import of the chastisements 
of heaven. Love is different, and hope is 
different ; duty gains august and awful sanction 
if that instinct of immortality be true. Changed 
is the face of suffering, of infirmity, of weakness, 
and of pain. Changed is the loneliness of dying ; 
changed the horrid darkness of the grave. And 
Christ says: ‘“‘ Children, do you think one 
instant that if that were an error I would let 
you hold it? If it were not so, I would have 
told you.” Believe if you like that the sun goes 
round the earth. That does not matter. I 
shall not interfere. You may be Mine, you 
may be washed and sanctified, though you 
believe that the sun goes round the earth. But 
that deep instinct for immortal life affects pro- 
foundly everything you do, and if it were a 
deception I would have told you. 

He would have told us because He loves us, 
and cannot bear to see His own deceived. He 
would have told us though it almost broke His 
heart to see the vanishing of hopes and dreams. 
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He would have told us because He was the 
Truth, and refused to let His people live and 
die under a hope that was a devil’s falsehood. 
Christ corroborates our deepest longing for an 
immortal life that shall be personal. And He 
does it in His own so quiet way, confidently, 
with perfect full assurance. No wonder, then, 
that this is the favourite chapter with millions 
of the human race. No wonder that, when 
Lockhart read it to Sir Walter, his big heart 
was rested and was comforted. No wonder that 
in Margaret Ogilvy’s Bible the pages would fall 
open at this place, and when she could not read, 
she stooped and kissed it. 
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XxXVIT 
THE LEFE OF! DRIFT 


“* When the ship could not bear up into the wind we let 
her drive.”,—Acts xxvii. 15. 


Ir is interesting to remember some of the causes” 
that make vessels drift. Often it is a breakdown’ 
in the engine-room. So long as the engines are 
in perfect order the vessel holds to its appointed 
course. But let the shaft snap, as sometimes 
happens, and immediately the ship begins to 
drift. And as it is with ships, so is it not in- 
frequently with lives; they drift because of 
interior breakdown. It may be a breakdown 
in morality, though no one knows anything 
about it yet. It may be a breakdown in the 
will, for the will is the shaft of life. It may be 
a breakdown in some sweet and simple piety, 
like that of prayer in the secret place—and the 
ship goes drifting on the sea. There is a story 
of an officer in the Great War who went drifting 
and was finally cashiered. He came back again 
to his old home, and entered the little bedroom 
of his boyhood. ‘Then, turning to his mother, 
** Mother,” he said, “‘ the whole thing began 
when I stopped praying as a lad beside'that bed.” 
E.O.D. 129 9 
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Again, we must not forget that boats may drift 
because of the rising of the tide. One has had 
that experience on summer holidays. You draw 
the rowing-boat high up on the shore, and you 
leave it there, thinking it is safe. But the night 
is the night of a spring tide, and concurring 
with the tide there blows a gale. And in the 
morning you go to get the boat, only to find 
that it is gone: the spring tide has come and 
set it drifting. That is often how young people 
go drifting. Youth is the spring tide of life. 
Passions awake, tempestuous and turbulent ; 
new thought and knowledge lap around the 
gunwale. And lives that once were safe, beached 
in the securities of childhood, go drifting like 
ships upon the sea. That often happens when 
a lad goes to college, out of an orthodox and 
godly home. He enters a new world of thought 
and gains a new conception of the universe. 
And the ship, that was so safe once, amid the 
unquestioning pieties of home, finds itself drifting 
on the deeps. Spring tide has come, and spring 
tide is of God. God is in the flow as in the ebb. 
Lives that drift like that can be recaptured. 
There is One who is out to seek and save. I 
find a perennial and profound significance in a 
Saviour who could walk upon the sea. Drifting 
stops when He is taken aboard. 

It is well to note, too, that a drifting ship is 
always a danger to the other shipping. Every 
captain would corroborate that. You can chart 
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a quicksand or a reef, and having them on the 
chart you can avoid them. But nobody can 
chart a drifting ship; it may be on you in a 
moment in the night. It is well to remember 
that in that regard a drifting life is like a drifting 
vessel ; it is fraught with peril and disaster. 


~ When a man drifts from his anchorage in Christ 


he affects a hundred other lives. No one can 
tell the hurt that he may bring when he drifts 
into indifference and worldliness—spoiling the 
fair name of Christ, damping the zeal of zealous, 
eager people, making it always easier to be 
sceptical and always harder to be true. One 
of the signals of a drifting iceberg is a rapid 
lowering of the temperature. Drifting lives are 
just like drifting icebergs : wherever they drift 
there is a fall in temperature. They chill the 
church. They chill the congregation. They 
chill the eager loyalties of youth, not because 
they are notoriously bad, but just because they 
are drifting. 

That is one reason why our blessed Lord is 
always dead against the life of drift. He con- 
demns it in a score of instances. Think how 
He describes the days of Noah. According to 
Genesis the earth was full of violence ; but our 
Lord says nothing about violence as the pre- 
cursor of calamity. He says that in the days 
before the flood men were eating, drinking, 
merry-making, marrying—and then, suddenly, 
the flood came. Noah was a man of action, of 
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swift decision, of determination. The others 
went drifting on from day to day, thoughtless, 
heedless, irresistible. It is the Lord’s warning 
against the life of drift as leading to disaster, 
and He is always insisting upon that. The man 
of the one talent took no risks. He forfeited 
everything for doing nothing. The man who 
built his house upon the sand found that in the 
drift was his destruction. The man who wor- 
shipped God to-day, and to-morrow was the 
slave of Mammon, was intolerable in the eyes 
of Jesus. Christ calls for action ; for decision : 
for determination of the will. If thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out; if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off. Nobody knew better 
than our Saviour that we are here not to drift 
but to decide, if we are ever to have the music 
and the crown. 

And how beautifully is that exemplified in 
His own so perfect life! Scoffers said He drank, 
but no one ever said He drifted. By a magnifi- 
cent energy of faithful will He put from Him 
all the kingdoms of the world. He chose the 
long, hard trail and held to it, though His feet 
were bleeding and His heart was breaking. Far 
off He saw the Cross, in its agony and shame and 
ridicule, and He set His face steadfastly towards 
Jerusalem. Nothing could divert Him, nor 
break the steady power of His purpose ; no 
tempting friends nor cheering multitudes nor 
bitter desertion nor betrayal. The great word 
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in the life of drift is may, but the great word in 
the life of Christ is must, and must is the last 
triumph of the will. No man can share His 
spirit who lives on in aimless indecision. No- 
body can have His joy who shrinks from full 
surrender. The life of drift never reaches* 
harbour. It reaches the quicksand and the reef. 
From which may God in His mercy save us all. 
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“Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer ; for I believe God.” 
—Acts xxvli. 25. 


Ir might seem as if what a man believed were 
no concern to anybody else. That is his own 
affair and his alone. Let a man be honest, 
industrious and straight, and it does not socially 
matter what his creed is. Others are not the 
better for his faith, nor the worse for his want 
of it. One hears frequent expression of that 
view, and sometimes it is buttressed by the 
text, “‘ Hast thou faith? Have it for thyself.” 
As a matter of fact what a man believes has 
profound and pervasive social consequence. It 
affects the lives of all he comes in contact with. 
It inspires or depresses them. And all this is 
more beautifully illustrated in the story of the 
shipwreck of St. Paul than perhaps in any other 
piece of Scripture. 

We note, for instance, how the faith of Paul 
made him intensely and practically useful. 
One is reminded of the exclamation ‘‘ What 
practical fellows these great mystics are.” We 
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could well imagine somebody dilating on the 
compelling preaching of St. Paul, but quite 
certain that in storm and ship-wreck he would 
be altogether useless. And yet in such an hour, 
when things were darkest, Paul was the most 
useful man on board, and he was so because he 
believed God. The same thing is profoundly 
true of Jesus, who lived in a perfect and un- 
wavering faith. That did not make Him an 
ineffectual dreamer; it made Him intensely 
and socially useful. It filled the nets, and fed 
the hungry folk, and restored the withered arm 
to service, and brought joy and singing to the 
home at Bethany. We help people by what 
we do. Perhaps we help them more by what 
weare. We prove ourselves useful when we give 
our money. We are still more useful when we 
give ourselves. And no man has his whole self 
to give, in all the expansion of his possibilities, 
until he has aligned himself with God. 

We note again how the faith of the apostle 
brought new hope to everyone on board. These 
despairing souls were saved by hope. One 
moment there was not a star in all their sky. 
They were driving on to certain death. The 
best of them would be crying to their gods ; 
the worst would fall to cursing and blaspheming. 
And then, like the first faint flushings of the dawn, 
hope came stealing into every heart because there 
was one on board who believed God. Things 
were just as dark as they had been before. 
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There was no cessation of the raging storm. 
They were still driving on to an iron shore, 
their ship the sport and plaything of the elements. 
But one man believed God, and because of 
that was radiant and serene, and it brought hope 
into the heart of everybody. What does it not 
matter what you believe? Is faith entirely devoid 
of social consequence? It mattered supremely 
for these despairing sailors. It matters every 
time. Have faith in God—have it for yourself 
—hbe strong and quiet and confident because of 
it, and everybody on ship-board is affected. 

For that is always one of the fruits of faith. 
Faith radiates the atmosphere of hope. The 
presence of a strong and living faith calls out 
the music of a thousand hearts. A son may be 
a prodigal, and everybody may think him past 
redemption. But his mother never thinks him 
past redemption, because of the faith in her big 
mother-heart. And because of the faith in the 
heart of the Lord Jesus hope has dawned on 
twice ten thousand people, who, like these ship- 
wrecked sailors, were despairing. It is a great 
thing to give weary people hope. It is like 
sowing grass on a parched and arid land. And 
in all our weakness one sure way to do it is the 
old sweet way of Jesus and of Paul. Have 
faith in God. Live it out in storms. Be strong 
and quiet when others cry in terror. And in 
mysterious ways we cannot trace hope will 
dawn upon the hearts of men. 
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Not only did the faith of Paul give hope ; 
it also gave the blessing of good cheer. It 
brought the comfort of a happy confidence to 
every desponding heart on board. I have read 
somewhere of an ocean liner caught in the fury 
of a terrific storm. Men were panic-stricken— 
women screamed—and then the captain smiled. 
And the faith that lay behind that smile, that 
the ship he knew so well would weather through, 
brought good cheer to every soul on board. 
So was it with St. Paul. He believed God and 
he could smile. Whenothers were terror-stricken 
and beside themselves he could give thanks and 
quietly take his breakfast. And men, seeing it, 
forgot their fears, and plucked up heart again, 
and became cheerful—and all because one 
person believed God. It is a fine thing to do 
kindly helpful deeds. It is one of the very 
finest in the world. But there is something 
finer than the helpful hand ; it is the helpful 
heart. To be brave and radiant when things 
are darkest has an impact upon everybody, and 
for that one must believe God. My dear reader, 
longing to cheer others, begin by having faith 
in God. Fix the one point of your compass 
there, and let the other sweep as widely as you 
will. A strong faith is the secret of all help- 
fulness. Nothing can ever take the place of 
that. This is the victory that overcomes the 
world—even your faith. 
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FORGIVENESS AND THE CROSS 


“There is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be 
feared.”’—Ps. cxxx. 4. 


“In Whom we have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.””—Col. i. 14. 


THERE are millions of people for whom Divine 
forgiveness is a great and thrilling fact. They 
could no more doubt it than they could doubt 
their being. Quite possibly they do not under- 
stand it, but one can enjoy things he does not 
understand. We daily use and enjoy a hundred 
things of whose nature we are largely ignorant. 
I may light my room with electricity, or revel 
in a glorious summer morning, though I know 
nothing of the nature of electricity or of the 
constitution of the sun. It is one of the enlarge- 
ments of our age that the facts of experience 
are valid for it. One remembers a time, when 
nothing was authentic that did not conform to 
the rigid tests of science. Now, in the judgment 
of educated men, soul-facts are as real as facts 
of science, and as needful for the under- 
standing of the whole. Among these facts 
stands out Divine forgiveness. For millions it 
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is an experienced reality. It is the spring of 
joy, the source of liberty, the starting-point of 
victorious endeavour. Forgiven, the barriers 
are gone that raised themselves between the 
soul and God. Estrangement has given place 
to sweet communion. 

But the difficulty for many people is, how 
forgiveness comes through the death of the 
Lord Jesus. Why cannot a God of love forgive 
His children as the father of the Prodigal 
forgave his son? When a wife forgives her 
husband she needs not the intervention of 
another. She forgives him just because she 
loves him with a love that expects a brighter 
morrow. When a father forgives his erring 
child that is a private and personal transaction, 
where the intrusion of anyone else would be 
impertinence. Why, then, should our Heavenly 
Father call for more than a repentant heart ? 
Why should restoration to communion demand 
the agony and death of Jesus? Many earnest 
and inquiring people are in great darkness over 
that, though of the fact of forgiveness they are 
certain. 

This difficulty is often aggravated by the 
glorious ringing note of the Old Testament : 
“There is forgiveness with Thee that Thou 
mayest be feared, and plenteous redemption 
that Thou mayest be sought unto.” Well, 
men say, that is enough for me, I need not 
complicate matters by the Cross,’ forgetting 
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that the Old Testament is never final, but 
God’s avenue leading to the new. I give a 
\child an apple, and bid him eat it for it is 
good for him. It is only afterwards that the 


.. child learns why that apple should be healthful. 


_A little boy puts coals upon the fire, confident 
that they will warm the room. But why the 
coals should have their warming properties he 
only learns when he goes to school or college. 
That is heaven’s universal ordering, first the 
fact and then the explanation. Life would be 
quite impossible to live if we could not use 
things till we understood them. And as God 
orders the whole of human life, so does He 
divinely order Scripture, first proclaiming the 
eternal truth and then showing us the secret 
of it. The Cross of the New Testament is not 
an intrusion on an old simplicity. The Cross 
does not complicate forgiveness : it explains it 
and shows how it is possible. There is for- 
giveness with Thee, cries the Psalmist; and 
the New Testament interprets that—Yes, there 
is forgiveness through the blood. 

For surely it is evident that without the 
Cross we could have no assurance of divine 
forgiveness. It is only in the life and death of 
Jesus that we can be perfectly sure of a forgiving 
God. God reveals Himself in nature. Could 
we be perfectly certain of forgiveness there ? 
Even though nature carries glimpses of it, are 
these sufficient to assure the heart? Neither 
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in nature nor in human history is there the 
luminous proof the sinner needs that there is 
forgiveness with Thee that Thou mayest be 
feared. That proof is given in Christ, and I 
venture to hold is given in Christ only. Only 
in the life and death of Christ can we be per- 
fectly sure that God forgives. When we see 
Him dying on the Cross for us, in a redeeming 
love that travelled to the uttermost, God’s 
forgiveness passes into certainty. A child in 
an earthly home needs no such argument. He 
is perfectly familiar with his father. He sees 
him every evening. He has his kiss before he 
falls asleep. But the heavenly Father is different 
from that—clouds and darkness are about His 
throne—and so His children need for their 
assurance something that our children never do. 

Again, we must not forget that earthly 
fatherhood can never exhaust the fullness of 
the Deity. In Him lies the fount of moral order, 
without which life would be intolerable. A 
father at home may freely forgive his child, 
but he cannot act like that upon the bench. 
The morale of the State would go to pieces if 
the judge were to act just as the father does. 
He is set to administer the law, and were every 
repentant prisoner forgiven law would become 
a byword and a jest. That (as one of the 
Reformers put it) was the problem worthy of 
a God—how to maintain and magnify the law, 
and yet forgive the transgressor out of hand ; 
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and God’s answer is the Cross of Christ. There 
we learn what heaven thinks of sin. There 
sin is seen in all its awfulness. There we behold 
the grandeur of the law in the very glance 
that tells us of forgiveness. The pardon of 
God is not the worthless pardon of an easy 
and tolerant good nature. He is just, and the 
justifier of all them that believe. 
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“ And they did all eat, and were filled : and they took 
up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets full.” 
—Matt. xiv. 20. 


One of the characteristics of our Lord was a 
certain glorious lavishness, an uncalculating 
generosity that was impatient of the less or 
more. This made Him very lovable. It was 
one of the features of His grace. -He exhibited 
that royal largeness which always captivates 
the human heart. For the miser is universally 
condemned, and the stingy person for ever 
unattractive, nor does the niggard, though 
scrupulously just, ever really draw the hearts 
of men. There is a lavishness which is pure 
thoughtlessness, and which sooner or later 
issues in remorse. It is far easier for shallow 
natures to squander than to save. But the 
lavishness of Jesus struck its roots into His 
deepest being, and was the flower of uncalculat- 
ing love. Love never asks how little can I do; 
love always asks how much. Love does not 
merely go the measured mile ; love travels to 
the uttermost. Love never haggles, never bar- 
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gains, with “nicely calculated less or more.” 
It gives up to the point of prodigality. 

We find the lavishness of Christ in every 
sphere, and first let us note it in His actions. 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, and 
they gathered up twelve baskets full.” Men 
find in that a lesson in economy. Christ was 
careful that not a crumb be lost. And it is 
well we should be taught that lesson—we are 
so apt to be careless with life’s fragments. But 
surely a far deeper lesson, leading us to the 
inmost heart of Jesus, is that of His uncalculat- 
ing lavishness. He took no nice and precise 
measurements of what that hungry multitude 
required. He did not think of the minimum of 
need ; He thought of the maximum of love. 
He gave so lavishly that when every man was 
fed, and every little whimpering child was 
satisfied, there yet remained twelve baskets full. 
That was the manner in which Jesus gave, and 
in such a manner is He giving still. Men 
come for healing, and they get pardon also. 
They come for a shilling and they get a sove- 
reign. I take it that is why so many people 
fail to see the answers to their prayers ;_ they 
have asked for a sixpence, and they get—a 
fortune. 

The same uncalculating lavishness of love is 
witnessed in the teaching of His parables. I do 
not think there is a single parable in which 
that divine element is wanting. The sower 
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does not nicely measure things; he sows on 
the beaten path and on the rock. The em- 
ployer of labour, at the eleventh hour, gives a 
full day’s pay for an hour’s work. The servant 
who was faithful with ten pounds finds himself 
the ruler of ten cities, no doubt to his own 
intense astonishment. Men quarrel with the 
doctrine of rewards. They say we ought to 
do good for its own sake. Christ, knowing 
human nature, never hesitates to introduce 
rewards. But then His rewards are so amazing, 
so utterly unproportioned to our merit, that 
they entirely lose the aspect of reward, and 
shine as gifts of undeserved grace. When the 
poor prodigal came home again, a bare forgive- 
ness would have contented him. But it evid- 
ently did not content the overflowing heart of 
Jesus. The best robe must leave the wardrobe 
for him; there must be a ring on his finger 
and shoes upon his feet ; there must be music 
and dancing in the house. 

Again, we might think a moment of the kind 
of thing that Jesus loved. If we are to follow 
Him, and take His scale of values, it is imper- 
ative that we discover that. He did not love 
the narrowness of Pharisees, nor had He any 
tenderness for lengthy prayers. He felt no 
sympathy with the precise exactitude that 
tithes the mint and the anise and the cummin. 
But one day He saw a widow woman lavishing 
her little all for God, and that caught the 
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tendrils of His heart. Again, another day 
there came a woman with an alabaster box of 
precious ointment. And she broke the box 
and poured that precious ointment on the dear 
feet of Him she loved. And men were indig- 
nant at this gross extravagance—to what pur- 
pose is this waste ?—but to Jesus it was incom- 
parably fine. It was not the squandering of 
hysteria. ‘To Him it was the lavishness of love. 
It was love, despising calculation, and giving 
to the very uttermost. He caught in it a spark 
of that same flame that had lit up every moment 
of His life, and was now to shine in glory on 
the Cross. 

For on the Cross Jesus died for every man. 
He died for the sins of the whole world. There 
was virtue in that atoning death for all the 
guilty sinners of mankind. Now look around 
and tell me, are all men being saved? Are none 
going down into the glen of weeping? Are 
none heading for the outer darkness? If so, 
to what purpose is this waste? Why this lavish 
squandering of sacrifice in the agony and 
dereliction of the Cross? The only answer is 
that God is love, and love never asks how little, 
but how much. Love does not calculate nor 
nicely measure ; it gives as the woman with 
the alabaster box did. In that lavishness our 
Saviour lived. In that lavishness He fed the 
multitude. In that lavishness He died on 
Calvary. ; 
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**God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.”—Ps. xlv. 7. 


For all the sorrows that lay upon His heart, 
and the heaviness of the cross He had to bear, 
there can be little question that Jesus impressed 
people as a very gladsome person. When He 
spoke about His joy nobody had to ask Him 
what He meant. It never seemed strange to 
those who knew Him best that He should talk 
to them about His gladness. They were so 
familiar with it in their daily intercourse, even 
' when everything was dark and menacing, that 
the mention of it never took them by surprise. 
His enemies described Him as a wine-bibber, 
and that does not suggest a gloomy person. 
He called Himself a bridegroom, and the ideal 
bridegroom isa radiant kind ofbeing. We want 
children to be men and women; He wanted 
men and women to be children, and children, 
whatever else they be, are extraordinarily care- 
free little beings. How, then, shall we explain 
this gladness of the Man of Sorrows? How did 
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He maintain, through darkest hours, this un- 
worrying and radiant heart? It is profoundly 
helpful to meditate on that. 

He maintained it, one would begin by saying, 
because He never swerved from His appointed 
task. Supremely faithful to His high vocation, 
He shone in the tranquil radiance of fidelity. 
One of the deepest attributes of duty is that the 
doing of it always leads to gladness. Words- 
worth says of the man who does his duty that 
flowers laugh before him in their beds. To 
have a vocation and to hold to it, spite of 
seductive and alluring voices, is the source of 
half the singing in the world. In the Great 
War, spite of all its sorrow, there was more 
singing than I ever heard before. Millions had 
got something great to live for : something that 
was great enough to die for. And one of the 
sources of the gladsomeness of Jesus was that 
something great enough to live and die for had 
been given Him in the ordering of God. Voices 
called Him, as they call us all. Sometimes they 
bore the accents of a friend. He was urged to 
be careful, and to guard Himself, and to shun 
the agony of Calvary. But to all such voices 
He was deaf; He set His face stedfastly towards 
Jerusalem, and “flowers laughed before Him 
in their beds.” 

Another source of that gladsomeness of 
heart is to be found in the abundance of His 
life. We all know how when life is rich and 
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full there comes to us a kind of inward radiance. 
Seasons arrive when life is at the ebb, and then 
““melancholy marks us for her own.’ But 
when the tide of life comes to the full again, 
immediately everything is different. The grass- 
hopper has ceased to be a burden ; everything 
is clothed in vivid colouring ; in the dreariest 
periods of bleak February we waken in the 
morning singing. That is not only true of 
physical life ; it is true of life in every sphere. 
It is “‘ more life and fuller that we want,” if 
the jarring is to be changed intoa song. How 
profoundly significant it is, then, that Jesus 
should be the enemy of death, and should 
quietly affirm J am the life. All sin in its last 
issues is impoverishing: of such impoverish- 
ing our Lord was ignorant. The life of God 
flowed through Him like a river, unchecked by 
any barrier of evil. Moment by moment draw- 
ing for His need out of the boundless life within 
His Father’s heart, He had a gladsomeness the 
world could never give and could never take 
away. 

But the deepest root of all His gladsomeness 
was that He never doubted God. And if ever 
a child had cause to doubt his father, I make 
bold to say that it was Jesus. Sent of God, 
He was a homeless wanderer : the Son of Man 
had not where to lay His head. Sent of God, 
men turned their backs on Him: He came to 
His own, and His own received Him not. 
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Sent of God, He was ridiculed and mocked ; 
He was beaten and insulted, and the nails 
were driven into His hands and feet. In such 
a life to trust was victory, and victory always 
is conjubilant. To live as He did, in a faith 
unfailing, is the victory that overcomes the 
world. That is why, right through the life of 
Jesus, there “steals on the ear the distant 
triumph song,” sung not in celestial bliss, but 
in the shame and agony of our mortality. 
Why is a child such a lightsome little creature ? 
It is because he trusts his father and his mother. 
Why is yon passenger untroubled in the tempest ? 
It is because he absolutely trusts the captain. 
And the deepest root of the gladsomeness of 
Jesus was a trust in His Father which was 
perfect, and which never faltered in the darkest 
hour. Why should you and I not live like 
that? ‘The victories of Christ were won for 
us. A Christian does not so much win his 
victories as appropriate the victories of Christ. 
Live as He did, trust as He did, keep the heart 
open to the inflowing tide, and in the dreariest 
passages of February the time of the singing 
of the birds is come. 
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“A time to die . . . He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time.”—Eccles. iii. 2, 11. 


Ir is one of the wonderful things about God’s 
alchemy that He can turn the curse into a bless- 
ing. Experiences that desolate the heart emerge 
_into ministries of grace. When one recalls the 
sorrow of bereavement, and the aching loneliness 
it brings, it is difficult to think of the last enemy 
occupied in the offices of friendship. Yet how 
much poorer would our life be, and the world 
of nature and society, without the inevitable 
fact ofdeath. In its personal impact it is bitter : 
in its universal impact it is blessed. It may chill 
or stupefy the heart, but it never chills or 
stupefies the race. Like that other penalty of 
sin, the sweat and toil of our unending labour, 
it has proved big with blessing for humanity. 
Think, for instance, how the fact of death has 
added a new intensity to life. Life becomes 
both strenuous and serious under the deep 
shadow of the grave. When a traveller comes 
to Glasgow for a fortnight he is eager in that 
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fortnight to see everything. He pays a visit to 
our old cathedral, and makes a journey to the 
Falls of Clyde. But many people born and bred 
in Glasgow have never visited the Falls of Clyde 
yet, and perhaps have never set foot in the 
Cathedral. The very shortness of the traveller’s 
stay makes him intensely eager to see every- 
thing. The fact that he shall have gone in a 
brief fortnight enormously heightens the value 
of his time. And a like passion to redeem the 
time has entered into the spirit of humanity 
from the inevitable fact of death. Our blessed 
Saviour felt that very powerfully. “I must 
work while it is called to-day.” The thought 
that after the twelve hours would come the 
nightfall brought the must into the life of Jesus. 
And that same must, that call to instant service, 
echoes through all the corridors of life, because 
the night cometh when no man can work. 
Again think how the fact of death deepens 
the preciousness of common things. They grow 
insensibly more dear and wonderful, because 
some day (perhaps to-morrow) we must lose 
them. I remember a friend telling me long 
ago how he had fallen into dreadful sin. It 
seemed for a day or two as if everything must 
go—his work, his quiet home, his little children. 
And he told me that in these few days the gifts 
and daily blessings of his life became a thousand 
times more dear to him than they had ever been 
before. It was during the Great War, when 
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death was near, that boys awakened to all that 
mother meant. It is when the child of the 
Hebrides is soon to emigrate that the shieling 
and the lochan tug his heart. And that same 
heart-tug, that deepening sense of preciousness, 
that opening of the drowsy eye to beauty, is what 
death imparts to the common things of life. 
Did it ever occur to you to associate Calvary 
with the insight of Jesus into common things ? 
He knew, from the hour the dove descended, 
that the altar was ready for the Victim. And 
for Him, with death upon the threshold, the 
lily was more wonderful than Solomon, and 
the kingdom of heaven was in every child. 
Again remember how the fact of death touches 
with tenderness all social relationships. The 
world would be a harsher, colder place if it 
never knew the digging of the grave. We have 
all known families where every child was healthy 
save one, who was a fragile little being. It 
brought a pang to the heart to look on him, so 
slight and feeble was his hold on life. Yet on 
that child what tenderness was lavished, evoked 
by the very frailty of his tenure, fanned by the 
approaching wings of death. Never did men 
feel so tender towards their sons as when they 
marched away to the Great War. Their faults 
were all forgotten, swallowed up in the tender- 
ness of yearning. And all that tenderness, for 
ever there, deep buried in the heart of father- 
hood, blossomed through the proximity of death 
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That is what the fact of death achieves. It 
softens and sweetens every relationship. It adds 
an element to human ties that mere continuance 
could never bring. It was not in the unbroken 
home of Bethany but by the grave where 
Lazarus was buried that the evangelist tells us 
Jesus wept. 

Lastly we must not forget that death enables 
us to understand. It cleanses the eye and 
purifies the vision, so often blinded by the dust 
of life. It has been said by a wise thinker that 
our own are never ours till we have lost them. 
It is expedient for us that they should go away, 
as in loftier senses it was so for Jesus. For not 
only when they have gone away can we have 
them with us all the time, but we understand 
them as we never did before. Here we seldom 
have the right perspective. We cannot see the 
forest for the trees. Little trifling things obscure 
the big things, and sometimes little things are 
strangely irritating. And then comes death, 
with its quietness and distance, sweeping away 
the shallow and ephemeral, and just as the dark 
night reveals the stars we waken to many a thing 
that life had hidden. Thus is the “ last enemy ” 
transformed. ‘The curse is turned into a bless- 
ing. Passion dies, party-spirit vanishes, when 
the great leader sleeps in death. For all the 
sorrow of it and the heart-break, life would be a 
meaner, poorer thing but for the “ inevitable 
hour.” 
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** But the woman fearing and trembling . . . came and 

fell down before Him, and told Him all the truth. And 

He said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole ; go in peace.”—Mark v. 33, 34. 


One is ready to think it would have been 
kindlier treatment if our Lord had let this 
woman slip away. It would have been more 
consistent with His gentleness. Probably she 
was a stranger in the place ; all the traditions 
point to that. She was a modest and retiring 
woman, not in the least eager for publicity. 
And the hidden cross that she had borne for 
years had been of a kind that made her haunt 
the shadows, as one burdened with a thing of 
shame. Was it not a little unlike our blessed 
Lord to insist on an overt avowal—to make 
her, sore against her will, the observed of all 
observers ? Would it not have been kinder to 
let her go quietly home, rejoicing in the fact 
that she was healed, though nobody knew any- 
thing about it? Our Lord Himself had often 
felt that deep imperious craving for retirement. 
Thronged by the crowd, He had often stolen 
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away to where beyond the voices there was 
peace. And yet He refused to let this woman 
go; He summoned her forth, and made her 
tell her story. He brought her in confession to 
His feet. One perhaps wonders why He acted 
so ; it seems so different from His usual tender- 
ness. Let us try to find the loving reasons for it. 

First, then, had He let her steal away she 
would have carried wrong conceptions to her 
grave. She would have thought she had been 
healed by magic, and would never have known 
the loving will of Christ. That her faith was a 
strong and conquering faith is written so that 
he who runs may read. She did not expect to 
be made a little better. She believed that at 
a touch she would be whole. And this, though 
she had never seen the Lord, and had no parallel 
to rest her faith upon, for all this happened early 
in Christ’s ministry. It was a very strong and 
splendid faith, yet intellectually it was a faith 
of ignorance. She evidently thought there was 
some magic power resident in the garments of 
the Master. She believed that without the 
consciousness of Christ, and the loving co- 
operation of His will, wonderful things could be 
wrought upon her body. Now cannot you see 
what would have happened if the Lord had let 
her quietly slip away? She would never have 
known the loving will of Christ ; she would have 
thought her cure was automatic. And our 
Lord summoned her forth, and made her tell 
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her story, that she might be lifted out of the 
realm of magic and brought into living relation- 
ship with Him. It seemed cruel, but it was 
really kind. It sent her home with loftier 
thoughts of Him. She would never talk of the 
wonder of the tassel ; she would always talk of 
the wonder of the Lord. Permitted to steal 
away without confession, she would have said 
exultantly, “Pve found a cure” Now the 
woman cried, “‘ I’ve found a friend.” 

Then had she been allowed to steal away 
she never would have been quite sure of Jesus. 
She would have been haunted, to the last hour 
she lived, by the suspicion that she had done 
something wrong. You will notice that when 
the Saviour summoned her she came to His 
blessed feet with fear and trembling. It was 
not her dread of the crowd that made her 
tremble ; it was something deeper in her 
woman’s breast. It was her fear that she had 
stolen something ; that she had filched a cure 
and acted surreptitiously ; that she was going 
to hear the accents of rebuke. Now suppose she 
had gone home again, without the swift com- 
pulsion of confession, cannot you see at a glance 
that all her life she would have been haunted 
by that chilling fear? Healed, she would have 
been unhappy; her conscience would have 
continually pricked her ; she would never have 
heard that Christ was in her neighbourhood, but 
she would have fallen to fear and trembling once 
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again. It was impossible for Christ to let her 
go like that, however great the pain of her 
avowal. He was not content that the woman 
should be healed ; He wanted always to think 
of her as happy. That was why He insisted on 
confession ; she must tell Him all and see His 
look of love ; she must hear Him saying to her, 
** Daughter.” She was the only woman to whom 
He ever gave that title. He never called any- 
body else His daughter. She would have missed 
all that if she had got her way. To learn it, she 
had to take the way of Christ. And always, if 
we want to learn His love, and to have done for 
ever with our fear and trembling, like her we 
have to take the way of Christ. 

Lastly, if He had let her have her way this 
woman would have been powerless for service. 
And nobody is healed just to be happy; we 
are saved that we may save. In a brief space 
of time He would be dead, and dead, where 
were His garments now? What Roman soldier 
had them in his chest, to be carried home to his 
family in Britain? The garments were gone, 
their wearer had been crucified, and what 
testimony had she to bear for Christ to the 
children of disappointment and disease? She 
would have had no power for witness-bearing ; 
she could never have spoken of the love of 
Jesus; she never could have cried to weary, 
broken people, ‘‘ The Master looked on me, and 
called me daughter.” And Christ was so eager 
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she should be a witness-bearer, in places where 
His foot had never trod, that He imperiously 
insisted on confession. Now she would never 
talk of magic ; she would talk of the wonderful 
welcome she had got ; she would talk of the love 
that streamed on her poor heart, which was 
better than the healing of her body. Had she 
stolen away she would have had her gift, but 
she never would have known the giver. For 
that she had to stand forth and confess. 
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“He said, It is finished . . . and gave up the ghost.” 
—John xix. 30. 
Tuese three words, given in our Bibles, are in 
the original a single word. ‘That has been called 
the greatest single word which ever broke upon 
the ear of man. Often, when one is preaching, 
it is not the whole sermon that God uses. It 
is a single word or thought, coming home with 
power to the hearer. The one word Yes uttered 
by a woman may alter the whole future of a 
man, and lead his life to power or ineffectiveness. 
A single word has changed the course of history 
and affected the destiny of empires. Who can 
exhaust the heart-break and the tears that are 
hidden in the word Farewell? But the greatest 
of all single words that ever broke upon the ear 
of man is this word of Jesus upon Calvary. 
Finished was His work on earth for God, finished 
His work for man. Finished were those suffer- 
ings which made His face marred more than any 
man’s. We have security and peace and joy, 
not less than absolution and release, in the 
finished work of our Redeemer. 
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As we read this word our thoughts go winging 
back to the first recorded utterance of Jesus. 
He was a lad of twelve when He said, ‘‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” Some people saunter through the 
world ; their great ambition is an easy life. 
But our Lord, even in His boyhood, had an 
intense conviction of vocation. The claims of 
home and the appeal of motherhood were 
submerged in the intense conviction that He 
must be about His Father’s business. What 
that conviction meant to Him in boyhood it is 
impossible for us to estimate. It would grow 
with every prayer He prayed ; it would deepen 
as He pored on the Old Testament. But even 
then it mastered and controlled Him, and to the 
end this was His burning thought: “I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me.” It is 
always a quietly glad thing to complete the task 
even of a day. But when the task is life-long, 
and has absorbed the years, far greater is the 
gladness of completion. ‘That is why we never 
really penetrate the gladness of this cry of Jesus 
till we remember that His labour was His life. 
It was not a service of selected hours. It was 
a service that included everything. His suffer- 
ings and His prayers were part of it, as surely as 
His teaching on the hill. There was in it an 
obedience which was passive as well as an 
obedience which was active—and now that work 
for God and man was ended. 
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Again we reverently remember the fidelity 
with which that work was done, and done in 
the teeth of every temptation, for He was 
tempted in all points like as we are. When we 
do the humblest bit of service faithfully there 
is always a certain joy when it is done. Perhaps 
there is no joy to equal that, unless it be the 
happiness of home. It does not matter what 
the task may be, whether in the kitchen or the 
college—to do it faithfully sets the joy-bells 
ringing. The man who is unfaithful in his duty 
is continually defrauding other people. But he 
is doing something even worse than that—he is 
continually defrauding his own soul. For him 
the joy-bells never ring, nor does he hear the 
music of high heaven, “‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” Now think of the fidelity 
of Christ, tempted in all points like as we are ; 
tempted by weariness, and by His friends, and 
by all the appearances of ghastly failure. Yet 
through the bitterest and darkest hours faithful 
to His vocation, till He cries on Calvary “ It is 
finished.” 

Again the moment of this cry reveals to us that 
Jesus and His work were one. His work was 
not finished even in Gethsemane: it was 
finished in the article of death. There are 
multitudes whose work is over before the hour 
when they are called to die. The teacher must 
retire at the age-limit ; the preacher must hand 
his sceptre to another. And there are many 
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whose work is just beginning, like some fair 
flower opening in the garden, when “‘ comes the 
blind fury with the abhorred shears, and slits 
the thin-spun life.” With Jesus it was different. 
He cried “‘ It is finished,” and gave up the ghost. 
His task was not ended before the final breath, 
nor did death smite him and leave it incomplete. 
Bound together into a radiant unity were the 
vocation of our blessed Lord, and the life and 
death appointed Him of God. You cannot 
separate Jesus from His words, and you cannot 
separate Jesus from His work. J am the Way, 
the Truth, the Life. Come unto Me and I will 
give you rest. That is why all fellowship with 
Christ gives us a richer conception of His work, 
and why the humblest sharing in His work gives 
us a deeper knowledge of His person. 

But the finishing of work, in our experience, 
is not invariably a happy thing. If we have 
loved our work, and given our hearts to it, the 
hour of ending may be an hour of sadness. 
There are well-known instances of writers who 
laid down their pen with an infinite regret. 
They have told us that as they wrote the closing 
sentences their eyes were wet with tears. And 
sometimes when one resigns his post, and 
honourable men convene to do him honour, no 
praiseful fellowship can quite conceal his bitter- 
ness that the career is over. One thing alone 
can dissipate that bitterness. One thing alone 
can banish it entirely. It is the assurance that 
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what we call an end is in another aspect a 
beginning. And for Jesus there was that full 
assurance, for did He not say to the penitent 
thief on Calvary, ‘‘ To-day thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise’? ? He was dead and is alive 
for evermore. The end was the beginning. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us. He 
will never leave us nor forsake us. In pardoned 
sin, in present fellowship, in the conquering 
power of His completed work He sees of the 
travail of His soul. 
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“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all 
the land unto the ninth hour.’’—Matt. xxvii. 45. 


Ir is notable that when our Lord was born 
there was a supernatural light across the sky. 
It was a fitting prelude to the life of Him who 
was sent to be the light of men. The shepherds, 
sitting by their flocks, were surprised by the 
shining of the heavens. The night became as 
day about them when the Holy Child was born. 
All which was God’s prophetic symbol of the 
illumination of the heart of man through the 
unspeakable gift of the Lord Jesus. ‘The strange 
thing is that when our Saviour died there was 
no illumination such as that. If the cradle was 
a scene of light, the Cross was a spectacle of 
darkness. At the hour of noon, when in 
ordinary course the sun would have shone in 
oriental brilliancy, there stretched a veil of 
darkness on the land. What are the voices that 
reach us from that darkness? For the dark- 
nesses of heaven are always Cedne st To-day 
let us meditate on that. 
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One thinks first how the darkness at the Cross 
speaks to us of the sympathy of God. If some- 
one whom we dearly loved were mangled in 
some crowded thoroughfare, the agony of it 
would be vastly deepened for us by the cruel 
feature of publicity. ‘To have someone dear to 
us in torture in the centre of a gaping crowd 
must be one of the most awful of experiences. 
Instinctively we draw a curtain around the 
sufferings of those we love. We cannot bear to 
think that loveless eyes should gaze upon their 
agonies and torments. ‘That is why, when a 
dear one is in pain, we “‘steik the door,” as 
Sir Walter Scott put it ; that is why, in the ward 
of the infirmary, the curtain is hung around the 
bed. God’s curtain was the darkness. He had 
such pity as a father hath. He could not bear 
that cruel mocking eyes should feast themselves 
on the tortures of His Son. And in His infinite 
Fatherly compassion, from the sixth hour to the 
ninth, He drew the veil around that dying bed. 

One thinks again how the darkness at the. 
Cross reveals to us the ministry of shadow. Did 
you ever notice what the darkness did for the 
men and women who were gathered there ? 
Before that noonday how fearful was the scene ! 
There was malignant and insulting mockery. 
The passers-by reviled the Crucified ; likewise 
the priests and scribes and elders mocked Him. 
We see a rabble, merciless and cruel, stirred to 
the point of frenzy by their leaders—and then 
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at the sixth hour came the darkness. Men tell 
us that in the sun’s eclipse there falls a great 
silence on the world. Hushed is the song of 
birds, hushed, too, the howling of the beasts. 
And one has only to read the story of the Cross 
to see how, when the darkness fell, there died 
away that howling of the beasts. Reviling 
ceased ; mockery was silenced ; there was not 
another syllable of railing. One gathers that 
the attitude of insolence was changed into an 
attitude of awe. That mysterious overshadow- 
ing gloom chilled the blasphemy of ribald lips 
and struck a terror into every heart. Uproar 
became quietness. Insolence passed into an 
awful wonder. A strange and searching sense 
of mystery fell on the most frenzied spirit there. 
And who can doubt that God, who loves the 
world, and willeth not that any man should 
perish, was moving in that ministry of gloom ? 
There are things we learn in darkness that we 
never learn when the sun is in the sky. Some- 
times men only see their cruelty, when the other 
is in the valley of the shadow. It is not when 
the heaven is radiant that men detect how evil 
they have been. It is often when the darkness 
deepens. The darkness at Calvary was gracious. 
It was the goodness of God leading to repent- 
ance. It awed men. It woke their conscience. 
It led them swiftly to re-value Jesus. I believe 
that many who on a later day believed in Jesus 
and rejoiced in Him would date the -beginning 
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of their gracious change from the awful darkness 
at the Cross. 

Lastly, the darkness at the Cross speaks to us 
of the mystery of Atonement. Here is some- 
thing no human eye can penetrate. So long 
as the sun was shining every movement of the 
Lord was visible. Did He lift up His eyes 
to heaven? They observed it. Did He look 
round on the crowd? They marked that also. 
And then the darkness fell, and He was hidden 
from them, and now let them strain their eyes, 
however eagerly, they knew not what was trans- 
acting in the shadow. ‘They could not follow 
nor fathom what was forward. There was 
something they were powerless to penetrate. 
No husband could go home that Friday evening 
and say to his wife, “‘ Wife, I saw it all.’ And 
the strange thing is that to this hour no saint or 
scholar, brooding on the atonement, would ever 
dare to say “I see it all.” No theory exhausts 
the Cross. No intellect fathoms the Atonement. 
No human thought can grasp the height and 
depth of the greatest of all mysteries. And that 
shrouding from our finite mind of the infinite 
meanings of Atonement is one of the suggestions 
of the darkness. 
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** Behold the place where they laid Him.”—Mark xvi. 6. 


Ir was a kindly compulsion of the angel that 
bade the women come and see that place. They 
would bless him for it in the after-days. The 
story shows us that they were affrighted; a 
great dread fell upon their hearts. In hours 
when the unseen draws very near, such dread 
is natural to men and women. And these 
women, when they descried the angel, would 
be tempted to turn away and flee, in a kind of 
panic we can understand. It was to such 
affrighted souls the angel cried, ‘‘ Come, behold 
the place where the Lord lay.” They must 
know for a certainty the place was empty. 
They must see with their own eyes He was not 
there. And we can well imagine how in the 
after-days, when they had to stand the brunt 
of cross-examination, they would be grateful for 
that compulsion of the angel. He was not 
gratifying their curiosity. He was giving them 
solid ground to rest on. He was giving them 
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something definite and positive wherewith to 
face the questionings of others. Had they fled 
affrighted they could have borne no testimony 
save that the stone was rolled away. Now they 
could proclaim that He was risen. That was 
the import of the command for them. Has it 
any significance for us? Let us meditate a little 
upon that. 

When we behold the place where the Lord 
lay we realise that God had not forsaken Him. 
We recognise the faithfulness of God in the 
mysterious darkness of the tomb. On the Cross 
our blessed Lord had cried, ‘‘ My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” There was a darkness 
on his Father’s face as He endured the agonies 
of Calvary. And then the shadows deepened, 
and the night encompassed Him, and they 
removed His body from the Cross, and laid it 
in the house appointed for all living. Was this 
the end of all that perfect fellowship? Had 
God forgotten to be gracious? Was He suffer- 
ing His Holy One to see corruption, even 
though the grave was in a garden? Come, 
says the angel to our questioning hearts, behold 
the place where they laid Him. Had it been 
tenanted we might have cried, “It was a 
beautiful dream, but it is over now.” All that 
He lived for, all that He came to do, has been 
flouted by the irony of death. But if the place 
be empty, when men have done their worst, and 
carried Him from Calvary to the tomb, then 
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God is present even in the darkness. He has 
not forsaken His beloved Son. He has justified 
His claims and sealed His testimony. He has 
crowned with His divine approval that life of 
beauty and that death of sacrifice. We hear 
God saying in that empty grave, as clearly as at 
the hour of baptism, “ This is my beloved Son.” 

Again, when we behold the place where the 
Lord lay we realise that death is conquered. 
The last great enemy is overcome, and the power 
of the grave is broken. Still has death a dark 
and awful shadow. Sooner or later it knocks 
at every door. It touches the fairest flowers 
and they wither. It robs us of dear ones who 
made life like music. But the empire of death 
is now a broken empire, one day to be finally 
destroyed, because Christ our representative is 
risen. He is the second Adam. He is the Son 
of Man. In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men. He wore a crown of thorns as we 
all do. He passed into the silence of the grave. 
And if death was powerless to hold Him, and 
had to give Him up and let Him go, there steals 
on the ear the distant triumph song. What a 
victory it would have been for death if he could 
have held in his grip that second Adam ! How 
he must have summoned all his powers to keep 
watch and ward over that peerless Prisoner. 
And then the angel, sitting in calm confidence, 
says to our shadowed human hearts, ‘* Come, 
behold the place where the Lord lay.” He is 
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not here; He is risen. The tyranny of death 
is broken. The Son of Man has proved too 
mighty for him, because the Son of Man is Son 
of God. O death, where is thy sting? Ograve, 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God Who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Lastly, when we behold the place where the 
Lord lay we realise that we have a living friend. 
He meets us as He met Mary in the garden, and 
as He joined the two on the Emmaus road. 
Memories are exquisitely precious. They enrich 
and deepen every life. They touch with beauty 
the commonest of scenes and set their hallowing 
on homeliest places. But for the battle of life 
and for our daily guidance we need more than 
the most sacred memories: we need the 
presence of a living friend. We need somebody 
who understands us, who has been tempted in 
all points like as we are, who has travelled the 
rough road our feet must take, who is ready to 
sympathise and to forgive. And it is then that 
the angel shines on us, as he shone on the women 
in the garden, saying, ‘‘ Come, behold the place 
where the Lord lay.” Look at it. It is empty. 
Life is going to have more than memories. He 
who lay in the grave has left the grave, to be 
the very same Jesus to the end. Closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet ; with us, 
living, to share our very life. ‘‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
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“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 

Christ, which according to His abundant mercy hath 

begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.’’—1 Peter i. 3. 


One of the glorious things in our religion 
is the pre-eminence it gives to hope. There is 
a radiant hopefulness in Christianity that is 
discoverable in no other faith. When the gospel 
was first preached, the hopes of men were 
practically dead. As one of the old satirists 
expresses it, the world had the death-rattle in 
its throat. And then came the message of the 
gospel, and everywhere, like the blossoming of 
spring, hope began to blossom in the world. 
As Peter puts it here, men were begotten into 
hope. The first effect of being born again was 
the awakening of hope within the heart. Like 
little children opening their eyes on the face of 
a mother bending over them, men, reborn, 
looked on the face of hope. Life was no longer 
dull and drear and desperate. Hope touched 
the bitterest experiences. The song of hope 
sounded through the night, and could not be 
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silenced even by the grave. It is difficult for 
us to realise the tremendous difference that 
gospel hope made in a world whose highest 
reach was Stoicism. 

Now the interesting thing is that here St. 
Peter calls that hope a living hope. And in 
that word living there is a wealth of import 
that all our thinking never can exhaust. It 
implies that other hopes are dying. They grow 
dim and fade away and vanish. They buoy 
us up and lure us on, and, having accomplished 
that, they disappear. But though that contrast 
was in Peter’s mind, and in the mind of every 
reader of his letter, there was something far 
more positive than that. A living hope is a 
hope that answers life. It is a hope that is 
commensurate with life. It moves triumphant 
through every sphere of life in which the re- 
generate man may find himself. Let life bring 
with it what it will, in the whole range of possible 
experience, and the shining of the living hope 
is there. It is always easy to be hopeful when 
we feel the witchery of morning. There are 
times when men are as naturally hopeful as a 
Highland burn is naturally musical. But to be 
hopeful when things are dead against us, and 
life is cruel, and not a star is shining, that is 
the victory which overcomes the world. A hope 
like that is never natural. It is something into 
which we are begotten. It lives in the harshest 
experience of life: It moves and has its being 
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in Gethsemane. That is why it is called a living 
hope, because it interpenetrates the whole of 
life, and brightens even the darkness of the 
grave. Such was the hope of Jesus. It shone 
through every chamber of His being. It was 
radiant in the agonies of Calvary not less than 
among the lilies of the field. It was a hope 
commensurate with life, in its whole expanse 
of suffering and sorrow—and into that living 
hope we are begotten. 

Then this living hope, St. Peter tells us, is 
based on the certainty of future blessedness, and 
here we must be careful to distinguish. Very 
commonly, in the New Testament, heaven is 
set as the object of our hope. It is for that sweet 
country that the heart is longing ; it is the hope 
of God’s elect, as the hymn says. But some- 
times, as in our present passage, heaven is not 
the object of our hope, but the great certainty 
from which there springs the new-born spirit 
of hopefulness in life. Tell me that death ends 
everything, and that my strivings are never to 
be crowned, and I may still toil on and suffer 
on, “ with head bloody but unbowed.” But tell 
me that a fuller life is coming, when the broken 
arc will grow into the circle, and hope sings 
its music in my heart. A Highland moor 
is a dull and dreary place when over it is 
nothing but the mist. But when the vault 
of the sunlit heaven over-arches it, the 
withered bracken becomes a-thing of beauty. 
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And only when the mist goes, and the blue of 
heaven is radiant over life, does glory lie on the 
moorland of our pilgrimage. Every true be- 
liever hopes for heaven. He also hopes just 
because of heaven. He is begotten into a living 
hopefulness because some day there is to be a 
crowning. He does not struggle on despairingly, 
as if everything were to be cast into the void. 
He is the child and heir of immortality. 

And then St. Peter tells us that we win that 
hope by the rising of Jesus from the dead. We 
are begotten into a living hope by the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord. Mark you, the resurrection 
does not give that hope, for it lies latent in the 
human breast. In every human heart, when 
we decipher it, are intimations of immortality. 
The thoughts that wander through eternity, and 
the shadows that fall upon our hours of triumph, 
and the things on board of us “ not wanted for 
the voyage,” and the “ forever ” graven on the 
heart of love, all these are stirrings, as of a babe 
unborn, in the secret places of our being—all 
these are hints that heaven is our home. The 
resurrection is not a bestowal. ‘The resurrection 
is a confirmation. It makes our latent hope a 
living hope. It brings the struggling embryo to 
birth. All our human yearnings are authenti- 
cated by the tremendous fact of resurrection. 
We are begotten into a living hope by the rising 
of Jesus from the dead. 
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“His servants shall serve Him.”—Rev. xxii. 3. 


OF the life of the glorified in heaven Scripture 
does not tell us very much. And not a little 
of what it does tell is poetically and imaginatively 
couched. There is, for instance, the familiar 
figure of the harp in the hands of the redeemed. 
It is easy to make a jest of that and so to turn 
beatitude to ridicule. But what Scripture is 
trying to convey is that in heaven utterance shall 
be music, and therefore self-expression shall be 
perfect. Music can say what speech can never 
say. It is more subtle and delicate than speech. 
It voices the deeper yearnings of the soul in 
ways that words are powerless to do. And 
if the utterance of heaven is to be music, then 
self-expression will be perfect there, and the 
loneliness of personality be gone. Here we are 
all lonely. We long to express ourselves, and 
cannot. There are a thousand things in every 
heart which it is quite impossible to utter. And 
the mystical meaning of the harp in heaven is 
not only that praise will echo there, but that at 
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last we shall be no more lonely, but be in perfect 
communion with each other. 

But if not a little is poetic imagery, there are 
glimpses that must be literally taken. And all 
such glimpses are radiant with comfort for the 
sojourner amid the shadows here. We read 
that in heaven there shall be no temple, for 
worship and being will be co-extensive. We are 
told that there are many mansions, for in- 
dividuality will be preserved. We are assured 
there will be a place prepared, just as here there 
was a place prepared, when the cradle was ready, 
and the little garments, and the nurture of the 
mother’s breast. We do not need to translate 
these into prose, like the harp under the fingers 
of the glorified. If there be poetry in such 
expressions it is the poetry which is the stuff of 
heaven. And so the words which form our text 
to-day yield their comfort when they are taken 
literally—His servant shall serve Him. 

Perhaps the first suggestion of the words is that 
in heaven there will be continuity. The ruling 
passion of the life on earth will be the ruling 
passion of the life beyond. A true believer is 
a man who serves. He does not live for self; 
he lives for others. He follows One who left 
His high estate that He might take on Him the 
form ofa servant. And Scripture assures us that 
our service here, interrupted an instant by the 
grave, is to be carried on in the land beyond the 
river. With powers quickened by their earthly 
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exercise, with zeal made warmer by rebuffs, 
with wisdom gained through many a mistake, 
as we sought gropingly to help some brother, 
we shall enter heaven to discover that the reward 
of service is a larger service, and that crowning 
is really continuance. For such service there 
will be ample room if heaven be the sphere of 
endless progress. There will be service of the 
saints above. Will there not be service of dear 
ones still below? Have not many felt, when 
times were difficult, or in the critical hour of 
decision, that a mother was helping from beyond 
the veil? His servants shall serve Him by 
serving all who are calling for their service, 
whether they rejoice in heaven above or struggle 
through the storms of earth beneath. It will 
be a larger and not a lesser service, as it would 
most unquestionably be if in glory we could not 
raise a finger to help the dear ones still among 
the shadows. 

But if there be the thought of continuity, along 
with it there is the thought of contrast. As if 
at last, when the mists have rolled away, His 
servants shall serve Him. Here our finest 
service is imperfect ; at the best we are un- 
profitable servants ; self mingles with everything 
we do; unworthy motives touch and tarnish 
everything. But there where self is swallowed up 
in love, and everything that defileth is excluded, 
in reality and in spirit and in truth, His servants 
shall serve Him. Think of some of the things 
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that marour service here. There is, for instance, 
the frailty of the body. How tender was that 
word of Jesus in Gethsemane. “ The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Are there 
not many who read this little article who would 
give worlds to live in larger service, but are 
debarred by frailty of body? ‘There are the 
limitations of our ignorance, for here we know 
so little of each other. We long to help and do 
our very best, perhaps only to find that we have 
hurt. And then there are the contractions of 
our time, and the interruptions of sickness and 
of night, and the undeviating pressure of the 
hours. All this the Bible knows. It knows our 
frame and remembers we are dust. It knows 
our longings for a truer service than any we have 
been able to achieve. And then, when heart 
and flesh are failing, and we lament the little 
we have done, it opens the lattice of heaven for 
an instant and says, His servants shall serve Him. 
There there shall be no more night. There 
the contractions of time shall all have vanished. 
There we shall never misinterpret anybody, for 
we shall know even as we are known. With 
motives undefiled, with knowledge perfected, 
with the tireless zest of the eternal morning, at 
last His servants shall serve Him. 
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Ir should be noted that this beatitude of glory 
immediately follows on another. It immedi- 
ately follows on the promise that His servants 
shall serve Him. We might draw the two into 
a unity by the suggestion that the glorified 
continually serve, and serving, continually see. 
There is a deep sense in which we see through 
serving. Service is one of heaven’s eye-salves. 
A mother sees more in her child than anybody 
else does, in the loving patient service of her 
motherhood. It is when a man serves Nature 
with an entire devotion, through the lights and 
shadows of the years, that he begins to see in 
her (just as Lord Kelvin did) things more 
wonderful than men had dreamed. ‘The best 
way to see Christ here is to serve Him. If any 
man will do, then shall he know. To take one’s 
cross up, and to help a little one, is the open 
secret of fellowship with Jesus. And the apostle 
hints that in the life of glory our service, which 
shall be perfected at last, is going to issue in 
unclouded vision. The glorified shall serve and 
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they shall see. They shall see just because they 
serve. Their vision shall be purified, because 
in heaven their service shall be perfect. Is it 
not often the frailty of our bodies, or the pre- 
sence of meaner motives in our service, that dims 
for us here the vision of the Lord ? 

Or, again, if we find in seeing all that is 
implied in contemplation, is it not a beautiful 
thought that in the life of heaven service and 
seeing shall be one ? Amid the shadows of this 
lower world activity stands apart from con- 
templation. The world is like that blessed 
home in Bethany where were active Martha 
and contemplative Mary. It is hard, in multi- 
farious duties, to keep that child-like purity of 
heart without which no man shall see God. 
There are those who have so many meetings 
that they almost forget to meet with Him. How 
few, immersed in an untiring labour, keep the 
secret of an unruffled calm. And then John 
tells us that in the brighter world His servants 
shall serve Him, and yet in the very thickest of 
the service they shall see His face. Action will 
not be divorced from contemplation. The one 
will never make the other harder. Toiling 
Martha will never grudge at Mary, whose eyes 
are homes of silent prayer. The glorified, in 
utter self-abandon, will give themselves to the 
services of God, yet never for one instant will 
they lose the beatific vision of His face. 

There are certain implications of these words 
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which it is always heartening to remember. 
One is that to see His face will bring the assur- 
ance of full and free forgiveness. It was a well- 
known fact of the Oriental world that no 
criminal could see the king. If a man was 
guilty and condemned, to see the face of the king 
was never granted him. And who can doubt 
that the apostle here, familiar with that Oriental 
usage, had it in his thought when he proclaimed 
that in heaven they shall see His face? Many 
a saint dies in inward darkness. He has no 
certitude of His interest in Christ. One cannot 
forget that it was Bunyan’s Mr. Badman who died 
as sweetly as alamb. There are saints of God 
who in their dying hours have to wrestle with 
agonies and fears more terrible than the pangs 
of dissolution. Who knows if death will dis- 
sipate these agonies ? If death be the last great 
enemy it will not try to. We attribute too much 
power to death if we invest it with an authority 
like that. And who knows if waking in eternity, 
with memory intense and vivified, we may not 
still be haunted with the fears that gathered 
round the moments of our dying? No vision 
of angels shall assure us. We shall want a 
stronger than angelic testimony. No vision of 
those whom we have loved will convince us of 
divine acceptance. But, says the apostle, we 
shall see His face, and he means that, like the 
Oriental criminal, seeing, we shall know we are 
forgiven. 
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And another implication is that in heaven 
there is perfect satisfaction. What a thrilling 
satisfaction to the heart just to see the face of 
somebody we love! We cherish their photo- 
graph when they are absent, and in quiet 
moments we gaze upon the photograph. They 
write us letters, and how we long for them. In 
greater hours they communicate by wireless. 
But when the door opens, and we see the loved 
one’s face, what an exquisite and _ thrilling 
satisfaction—and so, says Scripture, shall it be 
in heaven. Here we have His photograph. 
Here we have His love-letters. Here, often, 
do we catch His wireless messages in the silence 
and secrecy of conscience. But there we shall 
see Him as He is, face to face, without a cloud 
between, and we shall be satisfied when we 
awake. 


XL 
OINSe tet Boe REG Ne (OVE TT HE  S°AL-N-TSS 
“* And they shall reign for ever and ever.””—Rev. xxii. 4. 


I VENTURE to say that with this expression there 
creeps in a touch of unreality. It is difficult 
to associate thrones with the immortal life of 
our beloved dead. We can readily picture 
them as serving, for they loved to serve when 
they were here. Nor, remembering how they 
searched for it, is it hard to credit that they see 
His face. But to conceive of them as reigning, 
and having crowns, and sitting upon thrones, 
introduces a note of unreality. For many of 
them that would not be heaven. It would be 
the last thing they would desire. For they were 
modest folk, given to self-effacement, haunting 
the shadowy avenues of life. And if individuality 
persists, they will carry over into another world 
those lowly graces that made us love them here. 
We can always think of an Augustine as reigning. 
But the saints we knew and loved were seldom 
Augustines. They were gentle souls, shrinking 
from publicity, perfectly happy in the lowest 
place. It is hard to see how natures such as 
that could ever be quite at home in heaven, 
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if in heaven their calling were to reign. But 
the Scripture cannot be broken. It is revela- 
tion, not conjecture. If there be anything in 
it that offends the heart, we may be certain 
the error lies with us. So I believe that the 
difficulty here, and the jarring note that grates 
upon the sensitive, lie in our wrong ideas of 
reigning. 

That there is something wrong in these 
popular ideas is demonstrated by one forgotten 
fact. It is that the saints do not begin to reign 
when they pass into the other world. If king- 
ship were confined to heaven, the nature of it 
would lie beyond our ken. It would be one 
of those things that eye had never seen, which 
God hath prepared for them who love Him. 
But kingship is no¢ confined to heaven, according 
to the conception of the Scriptures. It is a 
present possession of the saints. We do not 
read that Christ will make us kings. We read 
that He hath made us kings (Rev. 1. 5). Loosed 
from our sins in His own blood, we begin to 
reign in the moment of redemption. And the 
reign in glory, which. troubles gentle souls, is 
not something different from that, but that 
enlarged and expanded to its fullness. This 
harmonises with the general mind of Scripture 
in the glimpses it affords of immortality. It 
pictures it as a completion rather than as a 
contradiction. It takes such human things as 
love and service and tells us that in the land 
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beyond the river such beautiful graces are 
going to be perfected. In what sense, then, do 
the saints reign here? How is the humblest 
child of God a king? There is no throne here, 
nor any visible crown, nor any of the insignia 
of regality. If we can grasp the kingship of 
believers, amid all the infirmities of time, we 
have the key to understand the mystery of their 
reign for ever and for ever. 

And it is just here that a word of Christ’s 
casts a flash of light upon our difficulty. ‘“‘ The 
kings of the Gentiles,” He says, ‘‘ exercise lord- 
ship, but it shall not be so with you.” Are not 
all our common thoughts of kingship taken 
from the royalty of such monarchs? Does not 
their state, and the insignia of it, fill our minds 
when we meditate on reigning? And Jesus 
tells us that this whole conception, gathered 
from the facts of earthly lordship, is alien now, 
and alien for ever, from the lordship and 
dominion of His own. He that would be 
greatest must be least. The monarch is the 
servant. Kingship is not irresponsible author- 
ity: it is love that gives itself in glad 
abandon. It is love that goes to the uttermost 
in service, just as He went to the uttermost in 
service, and so reigns for ever from the Cross. 
It is thus a Christian mother reigns, amid the 
restless rebellions of her children. It is thus 
that many a lowly toiler reigns over the hearts 
and lives of everyone around him. It is thus 
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that the Salvation Army lassie queens it over 
the rough and reckless slum, though she carry 
no sceptre in her hand, and her only crown be 
the familiar bonnet. The kingship of believers 
here has nothing whatever to do with pagan 
lordship. At the command of the Lord Jesus 
we must banish such conceptions from our mind. 
The only kingship of the saints on earth is that 
of the glad abandonment of love, in an unceasing 
and undefeated service. 

Now it seems to me that all our trouble 
vanishes when we carry that thought into the 
other world. If ths be reigning, then in the 
life of heaven our dear ones will be perfectly 
at home. We would not have them other than 
we knew them when they were with us here 
amid the shadows. The thought of heaven 
would be too dearly purchased if it robbed us 
of their lowly quiet gentleness. But if the sway 
they won over our hearts on earth, perfected, 
be their eternal reigning, then they can still 
reign and be the same. Reigning will not alter 
them. It will not render them irrecognisable. 
It will not touch that lowly loving service 
which made them so inexpressibly dear. It 
will only expand it into fullest kingliness, 
setting a crown of gold upon its head. They 
shall reign for ever and for ever. 
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“Thou renewest the face of the earth.””—Ps. civ. 30. 


THERE is a loveliness in these poetic words 
in which the psalmist speaks of spring and 
early summer. One only grasps the beauty of 
the thought by recalling how God renews the 
human face. Someone has been the prey of 
blank despair, and then unexpectedly there 
come uplifting tidings. Someone has had a 
loveless life, and then comes love carolling down 
the avenue. And immediately, by that change 
within, there comes a corresponding change 
without, and the face of man and woman is 
renewed. God never renews a human face 
by any kind of external application. God’s 
beauty-parlour is the heart. He pours new life 
and love into the heart, till the face of the plain- 
est woman becomes beautiful, and thus does 
He renew the face of nature. Springtime is 
not an outward application. It is not anything 
added from without. It is the sign and sacra- 
ment of the new life that has begun to thrill 
within the heart of nature. Thus the old earth 
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grows young again, and the harsh lines of 
winter are obliterated, and we rejoice in the 
miracle of spring. 

The first message of spring and early summer 
is the message of the faithfulness of God. Here 
is One who always keeps His tryst. Sometimes 
God comes to us with a great promise, and we 
are tempted to wonder if He will keep that 
promise. Can we be certain He will keep His 
word with us, though now it seem utterly incred- 
ible? And then the Father, pitying His children, 
says, Come, let us reason together, and let us 
begin our reasoning with nature. Did not I 
promise, thousands of years ago, that seed- 
time and harvest would not fail? And have 
you ever known that promise broken, though 
it may have seemed incredible in January ? 
So are we trained to trust Him in the darkness, 
and to commit the keeping of our souls to Him 
in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator. The 
beautiful thing is that the tryst is kept with the 
meanest and poorest of His creatures. Spring 
touches the weed among the paving-stones as 
well as the mighty monarch of the forest. Not 
only does it thrill the kingly eagle, but it betrays 
itself in the ecstatic melody of the poor impris- 
oned linnet in the cage. When I think how 
spring creeps into the alley, reaches the window- 
boxes in the slum, falls with equal power on 
the daisy and on the rarity in the garden of 
the nobleman, I feel that here is the God for 
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you and me, Who will keep tryst with every 
one of us, no matter how insignificant our 
lives. 

Another message of this joyous season is that 
of the tenderness of God. There is a voice over 
the land to-day that a bruised reed He will 
not break. Little innocent helpless things are 
born, and God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Delicate leaves appear, and_ tender 
buds, and fragile shrinking creatures like the 
violet. Until one feels that in the heart of God, 
revealed to us in spring and early summer, there 
is a tender and pitiful regard for what is weak 
and timorous and tender. It took the Saviour 
to declare that openly. He is creation’s crown. 
In Him we have the full and final utterance 
of the broken syllables of God in nature. All 
that tender compassion for the frail which we 
see through a glass darkly at this season, we see 
full-orbed and beautiful for ever in the tender 
compassion of the Lord. Remember His loving 
care for little children, and for sick folk, and 
for sinful women. Think of His infinite and 
exquisite regard for the least and the lowest 
and the lost. Is not that the final proclamation 
of what these days are always faintly whisper- 
ing, after the stern severity of winter? Winter 
is never God’s last word. “If winter comes, 
spring is not far behind.” God’s “ huge tender- 
ness for us ”’ is on its way, even in the dreariest 
and deadest hours. We can commit the keeping 
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of our souls to Him, even when everything is 
desolate, as unto a faithful Creator. 

Lastly, another message of the season is that 
of the prodigality of God. There is a lavishness 
in spring and early summer that baffles human 
language to express. Millions upon millions of 
bluebells, which all the children of the country 
cannot gather. Primroses in such abundance 
that one can hardly see the grass for flowers. 
And then the question springs into the mind, 
confronted by the lavishness of nature, to what 
purpose is this waste? Well, men asked that 
question long ago, when a woman broke an 
alabaster box. And our Lord rebuked them, 
for in that splendid lavishness He caught the 
very spirit of His sacrifice. And if He, in that 
uncalculating bounty, found something that 
answered to His love, why should we hesitate 
to find it also in the amazing prodigality of 
spring? Love never asks how little it can do ; 
love always asks how much. Love delights to 
give unto the uttermost, as everyone knows who 
has been loved. So in the prodigality of nature 
I find a whispered prophecy of Him who gave 
in the royal lavishness of love, when He died 
for us all upon the tree. 
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** Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for you. 
Be sober, be vigilant.”—1 Peter v. 7, 8. 


THE cares of which the apostle speaks were 
those associated with persecution. He was 
writing to those who might, at any moment, 
be exposed to the fury of the populace. A 
great deal of pagan trade was intimately 
bound up with idolatry. Wherever the Gospel 
came and took a grip, it began to interfere with 
trade. And for that, as for many other reasons, 
Christians were never safe. Their life was one 
of continuous anxiety. Such anxieties are gone 
now, when the populace is nominally Christian, 
But care remains, haunting the human heart, 
and robbing life of the gladness of the sunshine. 
And so to us, in a land that is called Christian, 
as well as to those sojourners in paganism, 
comes the message of the great apostle. The 
question, then, for all of us is this: How does 
a man cast his care on God? ‘That I should 
answer by asking another question : How does 
a man cast his care on anybody? Our Lord 
was very fond of that procedure, arguing from 
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the lesser to the greater, and reaching heavenly 
things through things of earth. 

In human life, then, we cast our cares on 
anybody when we confidently rely on him. 
We illustrate that from the captain of a ship. 
When a wild storm falls upon a vessel, the 
passengers are naturally anxious. Children 
cry; women begin to tremble; men look 
grave, and often become silent. And then they 
see the captain on the bridge, and as he talks 
to his officer he smiles, and they remember he 
never lost a ship, and is reputed the finest 
captain in the service. The moment they see 
that their anxieties begin to vanish. ‘Trusting 
the captain when the storm is raging, they 
find that they have cast their cares on him. 
And whenever anyone trusts God, and quietly 
puts his confidence in God, he wakens to the 
same discovery. “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace: whose mind is stayed on Thee,” 
and then the prophet adds, “‘ because he trusteth 
in Thee.” ‘Trust is the great antidote to care. 
It is by simple quiet unswerving confidence 
that we cast our cares on anybody, and just so 
do we cast our cares on God. 

Once again we cast our cares on anybody 
when we go to him and talk things over frankly. 
That is one of the benefits of friendship. 
The chief office of friendship, says Lord Bacon, 
is the ease and discharge of the swellings of 
the heart. And then he adds that the man who 
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has no friend is a cannibal of his own heart. 
That is to say, he eats his heart out, because he 
has no one to whom he can resort to speak 
of the anxieties that gnaw him. People often 
approach me for advice, and frequently go away 
without it. And yet they thank me when they 
go away, and say that everything looks different 
now. You see, what has helped them isn’t 
my advice ; it is just that they have talked the 
matter over with one who feels for them and is 
a friend. Friendship is like a lancet ; it opens 
the swellings which are very painful. And as 
it is with a true friend on earth, so is it with 
our truest Friend in heaven. When we go to 
Him, and tell Him all, and open our hearts to 
Him in quiet communion, how wonderfully 
do we discover that we have really cast our 
cares on Him! Be careful for nothing, says 
St. Paul, but in everything let your requests 
be made known unto God. And then what 
happens? Are your requests granted? ‘The 
wise apostle says nothing about that. But he 
does say, and it is always true, that the peace 
of God which passeth understanding shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ. 
Once again we cast our cares on anybody 
when we do our duty by him faithfully. I 
think of the servants of Glasgow Corporation. 
The dustmen who pass my windows in the 
morning have got their cares just like other men. 
They are married, and have the cares of home. 
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They have to feed and clothe their wives and 
children. And yet so long as they do their 
duty faithfully they have no need to worry 
about that.. They cast their cares upon the 
Corporation. Is not that precisely what our 
Saviour meant when He was speaking about 
care and worry? “Seek ye first the kingdom, 
and all else shall be added unto you.” Put 
God first, be loyal to Him daily, live for the 
happy service of the kingdom, and will God 
do less than Glasgow Corporation? If any man 
be living for self he has no warrant to cast his 
care on God. But if he live for service and not 
self, he can lean his weight upon the word of 
Jesus. There is a deeper meaning than we 
think for in that word of our Lord beside the 
well, “‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me.” 

And then, when our cares are cast on God, 
what kind of life does God expect of us? It 
is here that Peter displays a heavenly wisdom, 
for he says, “‘ Be sober and be watchful.” It 
is a perilous thing to have a load of cares. It 
is fraught with manifold temptation. It may 
make a husband very cross and irritable, as 
many a wife knows. But never forget that to 
be free from cares may be as perilous as to be 
burdened with them, and that’s why Peter adds, 
“Be sober and be watchful.” I have known 
people suddenly freed from care by some large 
legacy of fortune—and that freedom has some- 
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times been their ruin. God does not make His 
children carefree in order that He make them 
careless. Surely better a thousand cares than 
that. He makes them carefree that with un- 
divided heart they may give themselves to the 
service of their brother, and to the glory of 
His blessed name. 
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“Then said Saul, I have sinned . . . behold, I have 
played the fool.”—1 Sam. xxvi. 21. 


WHILE every man who sins is playing the fool, 
the converse is not always true. There are 
different ways of playing the fool, some harmless, 
others intrinsically noble. It is a charming 
thing to play the fool with children, and none 
but the humble and the wise can do it. You 
never find starchy people on their hands and 
knees, transmuted into elephants or horses. 
On the other hand, there was something very 
noble in the conduct of the great apostle when 
he became a fool for Christ’s sake. What ! 
renounce his brilliant prospects to become a 
follower of the Nazarene? I take it there was 
not one of his relations who did not say, “‘ Paul, 
you ve played the fool.”? Very often the wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God, and the 
world’s fool is the wise man of heaven. But 
if there be one thing written clearly in the 
Scriptures, it is that he who sins is playing the 
fool. That is the message of the book of 
Proverbs. That lay deep within the heart of 
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Jesus (Luke xii. 20). And I think we have only 
to keep an open eye, and to “ ask those who go 
by the way,” to see how tragically that is true. 

One mark, for instance, of a fool is that he 
pays too dear for what he gets. We Scots 
folk all appreciate that. If an article be worth 
a pound, and a man pay twenty shillings for 
it, we Scots hold him in regard as a very sensible 
and prudent person. But if an article be worth 
a pound and a man pay five-and-twenty pounds 
for it, we shrug our shoulders and write him 
down a fool. To pay too dear for anything 
is one of the abiding marks of folly, and that 
is where every sinner plays the fool—he pays 
a thousand-fold too dear for what he gets. 
With a dulled intellect, or a corrupted body, 
or a shrunken heaven, or a blighted home, he 
pays for the satisfaction of an hour. The sinner 
gets; let us always face that fact. ‘“ Verily I 
say unto you they Aave their reward.” The 
thing in itself may be innocent or beautiful, 
if men but reach it by the ways of heaven. 
But the sinner pays such a terrific price for it 
that at the end of the day, when the reckoning 
is made, he has to cry with Saul, “I have 
played the fool.” 

Another mark of folly is a credulous and easy 
confidence. It is because the world contains 
so many fools of that kind that knaves and 
tricksters flourish. Some medicine is foisted on 
the public which analysis proves to be entirely 
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worthless. Yet let it be flaunted in advertise- 
ment, and thousands of men and women buy 
that medicine. Some flashy company is floated, 
which from first to last is nothing but a swindle, 
and the amazing thing is what multitudes of 
people go and put their money in that company. 
We Scots folk say such are playing the fool ; 
we are far too douce and canny to do that ; 
but I say that every man does that who invests 
his capital in sin. Sin is the greatest imposture 
of a medicine that was ever placed upon the 
market. Sin is the flashiest concern that ever 
lured an unsuspicious public. And yet what 
multitudes take sin’s prospectus as if it were a 
gilt-edged security, though they have known 
since they were children that its promoter is 
the prince of lies. Sin promises liberty, and 
it gives slavery. It promises comradeship, and 
it brings solitude. It promises satisfaction and 
relief, and it ends in an empty heart and inward 
bitterness. Sooner or later every man who sins, 
and who thinks cunningly to reach his ends by 
sinning, has to admit with Saul, “ I have played 
the fool.” 

Another characteristic of the fool is that he 
forgets the things that really matter. One sees 
that in the cleverest of criminals. A man 
commits a crime, and with infinite pains he 
hides the traces of it. But one thing he forgets, 
and that one thing leads to his detection. And 
then that man, in the solitude of prison, whether 
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he be penitent or not, says to himself in bitter- 
ness of soul, ‘‘ ’ve played the fool.” That is 
what every sinner does. He forgets the very 
things that matter. He forgets the suprem- 
acy of conscience and the awful reality of God. 
There is a story by an American writer, 
perhaps the finest that he ever wrote. It is 
about a young fellow called Hastings Morley, 
and Hastings Morley was a scamp. He was 
perfectly dressed, entirely debonair, seemingly 
happy, without one twinge of conscience, 
though every day was foul with beastly things. 
And then one evening, about nine o’clock, he 
saw a girl waiting for a car. She was the 
picture of innocence and purity. Eight years 
before that they had been at school together. 
And Morley turned into a quiet street and, 
laying his head against a lamp-post, said dully, 
** God, I wish that I could die.” It is a fatal 
thing to forget conscience. The fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God. Be sure your sin 
will find you out, often in the hour when you 
seem safest. That is why every man who sins 
with a high hand, and thinks to get the better 
of high heaven, sooner or later has to say with 


Saul, “J have played the fool.” 
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“But a certain Samaritan... had compassion on 
him.”’—Luke x. 33. 


Ir ever a comforter was unexpected it was in 
the case of this poor wounded wayfarer. Half- 
dead though he was, he had still life enough to 
be surprised. Had the priest hurried to his 
help that would have been entirely natural. 
Had the Levite come to his assistance that was 
what anybody might have looked for. But a 
Samaritan was the last man in the world to 
succour a disabled Jew, yet here it was a Samar- 
itan who did it. The Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. They despised and dis- 
trusted one another. Between them, for long 
ages, had been religious and racial antipathy. 
And yet this man who showed such ready kind- 
ness was actually a Samaritan. It is a striking 
and suggestive instance of the unexpected 
comforters of life. 

It is notable how often one discovers this in 
the biographies of Scripture. One thinks, for 
instance, of the earliest Christians. If there 
was one man they were afraid of it was Paul ; 
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his very name struck terror to their hearts. 
They never heard of his approach without 
dismay, for everywhere he made havoc of the 
church. And yet this man, whose coming 
made them tremble, and who lived to persecute 
and ravage, was to become their mightiest of 
champions. Similarly in Paul’s own life, when 
he was shipwrecked on the coast of Malta, 
one recalls that very charming touch that “‘ the 
barbarians showed us not a little kindness.” 
Roman citizens were bound to help each other 
to the very extremities of empire : but here the 
comforters were the barbarians. Paul was find- 
ing, what we all find, that comforters are often 
unexpected, that the folk who are kind to us 
in hours of shipwreck are the last folk in the 
world we should have thought of. He was 
like that traveller going down to Jericho who, 
to his own intense astonishment, was comforted 
and helped by a Samaritan. 

Now what is true of the biographies of 
Scripture is also largely true of our own lives. 
There are few of my readers who have been 
without experience of the unexpected comforters 
of life. There are those to whom we look for 
comfort, and, thank God, we generally get it. 
There is the mother of our childhood, or the 
father, or the wife or husband, or the friend. 
But, like the well of Hagar, or the burning bush, 
or the ladder of the sleeping patriarch, how 
often are our comforters and helpers the last 
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folk in the world we should expect. Sometimes 
innocent and prattling children, sometimes 
people whom we hardly know, sometimes those 
we were jealous of in secret, of whom we never 
spoke except in bitterness—how they have 
helped us, poured oil into our wounds, perhaps 
put their hand into their pockets for us, as the 
Samaritan did for this sorely battered wayfarer. 
I recall a woman who came to church one even- 
ing hoping to get comfort from the pulpit. Well, 
she did not get it, for that night I was preaching 
upon sin. But a lady next her in the pew spoke 
to her and was wonderfully tender, and that 
poor wanderer told me afterwards that peace 
and comfort flowed into her heart. There are 
unexpected wells in Hagar’s desert: there are 
unexpected comforters in life. They come to 
us when we never look for them, as the Lord 
did on the Emmaus road. All of us are like 
that Jewish traveller, for we all sometimes get 
oil and wine from the folk we never should 
have dreamed of. 

I venture to say that this unexpected ministry 
finds its crown in our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
It is a strange thing that men should turn for 
comfort to One who was a Carpenter of Nazar- 
eth. A Carpenter! How can He comfort us, 
when the heart is heavy and the road is long ? 
He was a child of a different race from ours : 
He lived some nineteen centuries ago. And the 
strange thing is that countless multitudes still 
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turn to Him for comfort, and find Him the best 
comforter of all. Priests disappoint us ; Levites 
disappoint us. This good Samaritan never 
disappoints us. He comes just where we are 
(v. 33), and pours oil and wine into our wounds. 
And He, too, was despised and rejected, and 
men were very contemptuous of Nazareth, for 
they said, Gan any good come out of Nazareth ? 
This fact of life on which I have been dwelling 
ought always to help to keep us from despairing. 
How readily we say, when people disappoint 
us, “‘ there is no eye to pity and no arm to save.” 
I think this wounded traveller said that when 
priest and Levite passed him by. He despaired ; 
there was no help for him ; there was no eye 
to pity and no arm to save. And just then the 
Samaritan appeared—the unlikeliest person in 
the world—and comfort was far nearer than he 
knew. Do I speak to any whose hearts are 
very sore in the bitterness of disappointment ? 
To any who have hoped for help from certain 
people and, like this wounded traveller, never 
got it? My dear reader, courage! The oil 
and wine are nearer than you think for, and 
very probably they are going to come to you 
from someone of whom you never dream. 
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** And when they could not come nigh unto Him for the 

press, they uncovered the roof where He was, and when 

they had broken it up they let down the bed wherein 
the sick of the palsy lay.”—Mark ii. 4. 


I propose to-day to cast some sidelights on 
this delightful and arresting miracle, and one 
is that when Christ is in the house we must be 
prepared for certain disarrangements. If this 
cottage, as seems probable, was Peter’s I won- 
der what Peter’s wife would think of things. 
The crowd, too, would be not a little irritated 
by the clouds of dust and by the falling debris. 
Yet all this happened in Capernaum just be- 
cause the Lord was in the house, and not in- 
frequently it happens still. I have seen houses 
sadly disarranged when a son or a daughter got 
religion. It was highly irritating, this intrusion 
into the ordered circumstance of worldly life. 
And it is very characteristic of our Lord that 
He foresaw this with such perfect clearness, 
and said “a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household.” ‘That happened constantly in 
early days; I have reason to know that it is - 
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happening yet. The coming of Christ into a 
house may mean disturbance. Let all those 
who have to suffer so, and who are vexed 
about it, as Peter’s wife would be, recall that 
blessed morning in Capernaum. 

One notes again how others had been help- 
ing before these comrades brought their friend 
to Jesus, for before then, and in this very 
neighbourhood, the Lord had proved Himself a 
universal healer (Matt. iv. 24). Among those 
healed would be this patient’s friends. He saw 
the change the Lord had wrought on them. 
Some had been mad, and they were sane again ; 
some had been palsied, and now they were re- 
stored. And who can doubt, though it is never 
mentioned, that the wonderful things his eyes 
had seen made him eager to be brought to 
Jesus? We must not give all the credit to these 
comrades. ‘There were unrecorded helpers be- 
sides them. There were men and women, 
whose names we never hear, who had encour- 
aged him to make the venture. And I take it 
that could we read the story of those who have 
been brought to Christ we should discover that 
it was always so. The evangelist may do the 
actual bringing, but it is others who make the 
bringing possible—a loving mother, or a be- 
lieving friend, or a diligent and faithful pastor. 
Nor is their part less beautiful because we 
never hear of them in the hour when the great 
transaction is completed. 
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Again it strikes one how these four helping 
comrades were men with a very lofty sense of 
values. There is no hint that they ever asked 
permission before they began digging through 
that roof. There are people who would not 
smash a roof, though by doing it they might 
save a thousand souls. To them property is 
sacred. But to these comrades the sacred thing 
was life, and they were willing to destroy a 
hundred roofs if so doing they could save a 
brother. That is the spirit we want within the 
Church, the spirit that sees the worth of per- 
sonality ; the spirit ready, for the Master’s sake, 
to break through everything that keeps us snug 
and comfortable. After all, it is only a matter 
of values, and whenever we see the value of 
one soul then many an old roof will have to 
go, no matter what Peter’s wife may think 
about it. 

One thinks, too, how this man was brought 
to Christ in a unique and unexampled fashion. 
Never before and never afterwards was anyone 
brought to Jesus through a roof. The com- 
mon way is through a door; sometimes it is 
through a window. I have seen the heathen 
clustering round the windows when I have been 
preaching Christ in darkest Africa. But who 
ever heard, in any truthful chronicle, of a sinner 
reaching Jesus through a roof, and yet that is 
what happened at Capernaum. I am pleading 
against convention in the Church, in view of 
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the great revival which is coming. I am plead- 
ing against insistence on the stereotyped. On 
the North three gates and on the South three 
gates, but when every gate is blocked a man can 
still reach Jesus through the roof. And all this 
is entirely scriptural ; if it were not I never 
should enforce it. For does not the prophet 
say in a great passage, “‘ A highway shall be 
there, and a way” ?—a highway, broad and 
strong, for the marching army of the living 
God, and a peculiar and single way for you. 
I should like lastly to insist here on the 
perfect confidence of Jesus. I want you to 
think what would have happened if this miracle 
had proved a failure. Every eye was watching 
Him. Could He heal that man or could He 
not? If He failed in the presence of that crowd 
His claims were shattered and His name dis- 
honoured. And then, in a superb and perfect 
confidence, He said, “‘ Arise, take up thy bed, 
and walk,’ and the man did it. My dear 
reader, with such a Lord as that do not tremble 
for the ark of God. The only man in Scripture 
who so trembled was the worldly and unworthy 
Eli. Rise to the perfect confidence of Jesus, 
which never failed Him in the darkest hour. 


** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run.” 
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‘** Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.”’—1 Peter ii. 24. 


THE Cross, though it be a single fact, is a fact 
with large diversity of meaning. Its significance 
is inexhaustible. Calvary is the uttermost of 
service ; it is the commendation of the love 
of God ; it is the sacrament of the surrendered 
life; it is the compendium of self-sacrifice. 
But we must never forget that right through the 
New Testament, whatever be its other implica- 
tions, it stands in vital relationship to sin. No 
one will ever understand the Cross who does not 
set it, as the Bible sets it, in immediate relation- 
ship to human sin. The question, then, we 
have to ask is this: What does the Cross tell 
us about sin? What do we learn about the 
fact of sin when we set it in the light of Calvary ? 

The first thing which the Cross tells us is 
that sin is something tremendously important. 
God did not utter warnings against sin; He 
gave His only begotten Son to die for it. There 
are many things we are willing to be taxed for, 
but we should never dream of letting our 
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sons die for them. But fourteen years ago, 
when war broke out, we were willing to give 
our sons to die for liberty. Fathers gave their 
sons to die for liberty, because liberty is so 
tremendously important—and God gave His 
Son to die for sin. It is important in His eyes 
for many reasons, perhaps most of all because 
He loves His children. Anything is important 
in our eyes that keeps our own dear children 
from the best. And the one thing that keeps 
His children from the best, and tricks them, 
and robs them of their heritage is the dark 
fact that we call sin. It disables and enfeebles 
them. It saps their character and wrecks their 
homes. It lies at the back of every tragedy 
that we read of in our daily newspapers. We 
may not “ bother about sin,”’ but God bothers 
intensely about sin—and He bothers most 
because His bairns are precious to Him. 
Again, the Cross tells us that sin is neither 
hopeless nor incurable. Into a hopeless and 
despairing world came the thrilling hopefulness 
of Calvary. When a surgeon is called in to see 
a patient his conduct is determined by his hope. 
If there be a hope that the patient can be saved 
the surgeon operates immediately. But if the 
case be absolutely hopeless, and if the seal of 
death be on the patient, no surgeon worthy of 
the name will lift a finger. He acts because he 
hopes. He intervenes because he hopes. If 
there be not a single ray of hope he holds his 
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hand and he does nothing. And the very fact 
that God has intervened, and given His Son 
to die for us on Calvary, tells us that sin is not 
incurable. From the first hour that the Cross 
was preached that thrilling hope entered the 
human heart. Despair, which held the old world 
in its grip, went whistling down the wind. If the 
heavenly Surgeon had seen fit to operate, then sin 
was not incurable ; there was healing, and all 
the joy of life, for the vilest sinner of mankind. 

The other thing which the Cross tells us is 
that if sin is to be grappled with God must 
come right into it. I illustrate that from what 
my eyes have seen among the sick and blind 
in darkest Africa. If these poor sufferers are 
to be saved, there must be intervention from a 
higher realm—from Europe, with its science, 
with its knowledge of the Christian art of 
healing. It is not enough to send them drugs 
or medicines. Someone from a higher sphere 
must come among them, carrying in his heart 
and head and hand the science and the skill 
of Europe. I have been helped to understand 
the Incarnation by living with doctors in the 
heart of Africa. If sickness there is ever to be 
grappled with some higher being must come into 
its midst. And if sin is ever to be grappled with 
God must come into its midst. And this we 
adoringly believe that He has done, when in 
the person of His beloved Son He lived our life 
and died for sin on Calvary. 
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And if anyone asks how that can save us, 
may we not think of the Penitent Thief a 
moment? ‘That thief is a living picture of us 
all. There he hung, suffering condemnation, 
for his undisciplined and lawless life. And 
then he turned his eyes and he saw Jesus, of 
whose beautiful life he had heard a hundred 
times (Luke xxiii. 41). There He hung, sharing 
the condemnation, bearing it in His body on 
the tree, and it was that which broke the brigand’s 
heart, and has broken the hearts of sinners 
ever since. Jesus did not stand beneath the 
Cross, and speak to him sweet and comfortable 
words. Jesus cried, in the freedom of His will, 
““ Hang Me on that cross beside My brother.” 
And there they hung Him, and pierced His 
hands and feet, those hands and feet that had 
always moved in loveliness—and the dying 
brigand saw it and was saved. God grappled 
with sin on Calvary by bearing it ; by sharing 
in its condemnation ; by taking its agony into 
His own heart; by letting Himself be pierced 
by all its arrows. No wonder that the great 
apostle, facing a decadent and rotting world, 
cried ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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** Now then do it.”—2 Sam. iii. 18. 


In instant and unquestioning action there lies 
a great illuminative power. Things which are 
insoluble in thought often prove quite soluble 
in practice. If this wonderful universe in which 
we dwell were only the expression of God’s 
thought, then through thinking we should reach 
the harmony which is essential to abundant life. 
But if the universe reveal God’s character, then 
action is required as well as thought, if one is 
to be in tune with the eternal. We may ponder 
deeply the problem of existence, and only 
deepen the tangle and perplexity. But do the 
next duty at the call of heaven, and you find 
yourself in kinship with it all. It may be that 
we talk too much of the illuminative power 
of thought, and forget (what Scripture clearly 
teaches) the illuminative power of duty. 

This deep truth, so needful for our blessed- 
ness, has found its way into proverbial literature. 
Thus, for example, Delays are dangerous, or 
The man who hesitates is lost. Now these 
proverbs do not merely mean that by delaying 
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we lose our opportunity, or that when we 
hesitate the time is gone, and the favourable 
hour will come no more. They mean that, and 
something more than that. They mean that 
when a man delays to act in the hope of some 
day getting perfect light, when a woman hesi- 
tates to do her duty till every shade of dubiety 
be gone, the chances are, in this mysterious 
world, where even the wisest never see things 
clearly, that life will go down into the glen of 
weeping. Life isa great venture. We are here 
to walk by faith and not by sight. It is not the 
man who speculates and dreams who finds 
perplexities passing like a mist. It is he who 
takes his courage in both hands, and “ acts, acts 
in the living present, heart within, and God 
o’erhead.”’ 

One remembers the command that came to 
Israel. ‘‘ Begin to possess, that ye may inherit 
the land ”’ (Deut. ii. 31). Had Israel hesitated 
in that decisive moment the coming difficulties 
would have proved insuperable. They had 
never forgotten the tidings of the spies about the 
cities walled to heaven and the giants. Every 
day that passed and every night made these 
difficulties loom more formidable. But the Lord 
said to them, ‘‘ Begin to possess. Act immedi- 
ately and do not hesitate.”’ And they learned 
more of reality by that immediate action than 
they would have learned by a hundred days of 
brooding. ‘To-morrow with its impending trial 
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grew brighter because they acted instantly éo- 
day. There was only one royal way to their 
inheritance—the way of immediate and hearty 
doing. There was not an Israelite but knew 
that night, when the noise of battle passed to 
silence, the illuminative power of immediate 
action. So is it with us all. We are all sur- 
rounded and beset with difficulties. The more 
we ponder on them and let them fill our vision 
the more do they loom portentous in the dark- 
ness. But we all find, as Sir Walter used to put 
it, when beset by the fears and tremblings of 
authorship, “the first broadside puts all to 
rights.”’ 

Not only does action illuminate the world ; 
it illuminates, too, the character of others. We 
learn to know men not by abstract thinking ; 
we learn to know men by what we do. There 
is not a duty which we ever did, nor a task we 
ever wrought at doggedly, nor any cross we ever 
bravely carried, nor any sorrow we ever quietly 
bore, but gave new insight into some sister’s life 
or helped to draw us nearer to some brother. 
One difficult deed well done, and a thousand 
actions of others are illuminated. One act of 
sacrifice and we understand all sacrifice. One 
heroism, and heroes are our kinsmen. Neglect 
of duty is always cursed by blindness; it 
alienates and sunders man from man ; it is by 
acting that we understand. If you want sym- 
pathy and understanding go to the man who 
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has launched into the deep. It is far wiser to 
run the risk of shipwreck than to stand hesitating 
on the shore, for only so does life become a 
brotherhood, as it did for our blessed Lord 
Himself, who was tempted in all points like as 
we are. 

That being so, we come to understand how 
action illuminates our Lord and Saviour. For 
faith is neither feeling nor emotion ; it is im- 
mediate and resolute activity. I cannot think 
of an action in the world that is so magnificent 
a deed as faith ; it is staking everything on one 
great throw, on Him who is invisible. And if 
action illuminates my brother’s character, is 
there anything irrational in holding that we 
never can see Him until we act? If Christianity 
were dogma it would all be illumined by my 
intellect. But Christianity is more than dogma. 
Christianity is Christ. And if to know my 
brother I must act, must I not also act in the 
venturing of faith if I am ever to have a saving 
view of Him? Men make very little of the Lord 
who only discuss Him in the light of reason. As 
a matter of fact, they make very little of anybody 
when they sit and discuss him in the light of 
reason. We reach the secret not when we brood 
on it. We reach the secret when we venture. 
‘* Begin to possess, that ye may inherit the land.” 
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“He saith unto Peter, Follow Me.”—Matt. iv. 19. 
““ When He had spoken this He saith unto Peter, Follow 
Me.”’—John xxi. 19. 
It is deeply significant to notice the reversions 
of our blessed Lord. The last command that 
Peter got was the first that ever broke upon his 
ear. When Jesus was walking by the sea of 
Galilee He saw Peter busy at his fishing. It 
was not the first time that they had met, as we 
learn from the gospel of St. John. The Lord 
had met him and seen his latent strength and 
given him his new name of rock, but hitherto 
Peter had been free. It was of that our Lord 
was thinking when He said: “Once thou 
walkedst whithersoever thou wouldest.” Peter 
had no Master then. He was free to go wherever 
his heart took him. And the first command 
that Jesus laid on him was “ Peter, follow Me,” 
and Peter left his nets and followed Him. Now 
the Lord of Galilee was risen. In a little while 
He was going to the Father. He was laying 
His last commands on the disciples in view of 
the years that were to come. And the last 
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command He gave to Peter, in that never-to-be- 
forgotten interview, was the first command that 
Peter ever got. 

One thought which springs from such re- 
versions is how words are deepened by the years. 
How beautifully in this instance is that illus- 
trated. When Peter first heard that word of 
Christ he was a young man, dreaming the 
dreams of youth. Conscious of power, he was 
growing restless at the thought of spending a 
lifetime dragging nets. And when the Lord 
said, “ Peter, follow Me, and I will make you a 
fisher of men,” He struck home, with His 
unerring touch, to that slumbering and uneasy 
discontent. That was what following meant for 
Peter then. It meant the realisation of his 
dreams. It meant a loftier and nobler service 
than he could hope for by the sea of Galilee. 
Peter was like a Highland lad, rebelling at 
being a crofter all his days, and then one comes 
and calls him to the ministry. Now the years 
had passed, and life had come. Peter had been 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. He had wit- 
nessed the suffering of Jesus and learned the 
necessity of cross-bearing. What a depth of 
meaning now in that word “ Follow Me,” a 
depth that he had never dreamed of once, when 
he first heard the call beside the lake. 

And when we come to think of it that is what 
life does with every one of us. It does not give 
us new words after the years ; it fills the old 
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words with a deeper meaning. Think of the 
word war, for instance. How little it meant to 
us twenty years ago. It was a word of history 
and far-off battlefields, in those quiet and peace- 
ful days. Then came the Great War, pouring 
its tides into our hearts and homes. And what 
a depth of meaning we never dreamed of once 
is wrapped up for us now in the word war. 
Think of the word mother. When we were 
young we took the word for granted. We never 
saw the patience and the sacrifice sleeping in 
that word mother. Now with the flight of 
years we understand, and the word is richer by 
a thousand times than when it was uttered by 
the lips of childhood. Life does not come to 
us with new words. It comes to us with old 
familiar words. By joy and sorrow, by suffering 
and striving, it fills them with meanings which 
once we never saw. And that is just what 
Jesus did with Peter, when at the end, infinitely 
deepened, He gave him the first command he 
ever got. 

Again how often, after life’s experience, do 
we come back to the old and simple things. 
That is precisely what Simon Peter did under 
the perfect handling of the Lord. These three 
years that he had spent with Jesus had been 
the greatest years of Peter’s life. Old things 
had passed away ; they were years of explor- 
ation and adventure. Walking with Christ is 
always a fine adventure ; it is a launching out 
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into the deep, and so had it proved itself with 
Peter. He had been led to a new thought of 
God ; he had fathomed the secret of his Lord ; 
he had stood on the summit of transfiguration ; 
he had eaten the sacramental bread. And now, 
in the hour of Christ’s departure, when he might 
have looked for something strange and wonder- 
ful, he was led back to the old simplicities again. 
“Follow me ”’ was the earliest word in Galilee, 
when the morning was beautiful and life was 
tranquil. Since then the windows of heaven 
had opened and all the deeps had been broken 
up. And now, after that spiritual voyaging, 
Jesus lays on him anew the first command, and 
leads him back to the old and simple things. 
And so does life do in many different ways, 
often, for instance, in reference to the Bible. 
From all the glory and the wealth of literature 
life brings us back to that old Book again. 
Need I recall to you Sir Walter Scott, dying 
beside the music of the Tweed. ‘* Lockhart,” 
he said, ‘“‘ read to me from the Book,” and 
Lockhart answered, “‘ Which book, sir?’ And 
then Scott, the same great heart in dying as he 
had been in living, said, “‘ My dear, there is only 
one book.”? What a poorer world it would be 
for many of us without the glorious stories of 
Sir Walter. What a poorer world it would have 
been for him without his ballads and his Dryden 
and his Shakespeare. Yet, when the hand of 
God had touched him, and deep was calling 
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unto deep, ‘‘ My dear, there is only one book.” 
He was back to the old simplicities again. 
Mortal needs conspired to bring him back. 
And what mortal needs conspired to do for him 
Christ did for Simon Peter. He brought him 
back to the old and simple word which he had 
heard in the morning by the sea of Galilee, 
** Follow thou Me.” 
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“For he that will love life (lit., he that wisheth to love 
life), and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no guile : Let him eschew 
evil, and do good: Let him seek peace, and ensue it. 
For the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayers.’’—1 Peter ili. 10-12. 


‘‘What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good? Keep thy tongue from 
evil, etc.”,—Ps. xxxiv. 12-15. 


THESE words of Peter are not original; they 
are a quotation from the Book of Psalms. ‘The 
interesting thing to note is this, how Peter gives 
a new turn to the old thought. The psalmist 
asks, Do you desire life, do you want to live 
for many years? Peter asks, Do you wish to 
love life, to find it sweet and delightful to the 
end? In other words, the psalmist teaches us 
how to live if we want to reach old age, while 
Peter teaches us how we ought to live if we want 
through everything to find life lovable. 

At the back of Peter’s mind there lies the 
thought that in youth we are all in love with 
life. That is an experience, not a problem. 
To the child life is always sweet, spite of the 
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childish bitterness of tears. To the young man 
or woman life is thrilling, in its morning fresh- 
ness of sensation. Of course, that very freshness 
and intensity has its reaction in the realm of 
suffering, and darkens all the stars it sets a- 
shining. Still, speaking generally, we are all 
in love with life at one-and-twenty. We do 
not need to be taught to make life exquisite. 
It is fashioned so by Him who commands the 
morning. The difficult thing is to keep in love 
with life through all the experience of the years, 
through the sorrows and trials of the after days, 
and the disappointments which are the lot of 
everybody. 

It is notable that in Peter’s answer there is 
not a word about poverty or hardship. That 
is one of the silences of Scripture which are 
as eloquent as any speech. Desperate poverty 
may make a man rebellious ; it may rouse him 
against the social order ; it may fill him with 
passionate anger at the flaunting of luxury and 
wealth. But that very anger is a token that 
poverty has not lost its love for life, for we are 
never angry about things that are indifferent. 
Poverty, strange though it may seem, does not 
throw men out of love with life. Far more 
often it is the idle rich who have lost the tang 
of living. I have scarcely ever known a working 
woman for whom life was not sweet. But I 
have known scores of rich and idle women who 
were dead sick of everything. 
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Nor is it less important to observe that Peter 
says nothing of suffering or cross-bearing. 
There is not a hint that we must shun the cross 
if we want to keep in love with life. One might 
think that constant suffering would create a 
loathing against life, or that a hidden cross, 
borne daily, would transform life into a thing 
unlovable. As a matter of fact, witnessed by 
experience, it does nothing of the kind. Suffer- 
ing is a challenge ; it calls out what is bravest 
in us; it makes us set our teeth and do our 
darg, determined never to be beaten. And 
who does not know how many a woman’s life 
grows richer and more Christlike by some daily 
hidden cross she has to bear? Peter never 
dreams of saying that we must shun the cross 
to keep in love with life. That would make it 
impossible for most of us. 

Now just here we face the splendid fact that 
our Lord was in love with life right to the end. 
To Him it was a glorious thing, and He came 
to give it more abundantly. Every element 
was in His cup that might seem to make life 
unendurable. There was hardship, poverty, 
misunderstanding ; there was infinite and un- 
utterable loneliness. Yet at the end, and in 
agony, He cried, “‘ Father, if it be possible let 
this cup pass from Me,” and “ this cup ” was 
not life, but death. Buddha said, Life is an 
evil thing ; let us have done with it, and win 
Nirvana. Christ said, Life is a glorious thing : 
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believe on Me and have eternal life. And yet 
His life knew all the depths of suffering, and 
was tempted in all points like as ours is, and 
was passed in a loneliness we cannot fathom. 

And just here we come to Peter’s answer, 
for do you not see what Peter’s answeris? He 
says, If you want to keep in love with life, 
then live as the blessed Master did. Keep 
thy lips from speaking guile—there was no 
guile upon His lips. Eschew evil and do good 
—He went about continually doing good. 
Seek peace and ensue it, and He is the Prince 
of peace for ever in a divided and alienated 
world. For Him life was not possessions. It 
was character ; it was service; it was love. 
And do you want to keep in love with it? 
Then you must follow in His steps. Put first 
things first. Give primacy to character. Serve 
your brother. Walk in love—and you will 
keep in love with life on to the end. 

And then remember life was sweet to Jesus 
because He lived it under the eye of God. He 
felt, as nobody else has ever felt, the continual 
presence of the Father. There was no God for 
Buddha. ‘There is no God for any pessimist. 
For Jesus, God was Father: He was Friend ; 
He shared in every heart-beat of His child. 
And does not Peter say, Do you want to keep 
in love with life, as Jesus did, right on to the 
end, then never forget that the eyes of the Lord 
are on you, and His ears are open to your 
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prayers. When over life there is an arch like 
that ; when underneath are the everlasting arms ; 
when there is a heavenly hand to guide, and a 
heavenly breast on which to lean, then, bring 
life what it may, a man is able to keep in love 
with it, till the day break and the shadows flee 
away. 
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*“What, could ye not watch with Me one hour?” 
—Matt. xxvi. 40. 


THE scene was the Garden of Gethsemane, and 
all three disciples were asleep. It is not the 
first time in the gospel story that we have found 
these three disciples sleeping. When the Lord 
was transfigured on the mountain these same 
disciples were asleep, and neither there nor here 
was it a light and evanescent drowsiness. 
We are told that in the former narrative, and 
here, the moment Jesus ceased to speak they 
relapsed into their heavy slumber. One would 
have thought that the word of Jesus to them 
would have stabbed them wide awake. It 
evidently did nothing of the kind. The last 
syllable was scarcely uttered, and the Lord had 
but turned Himself to seek the shadows, when 
they were sunk again in profound sleep. 

One recognises in these words of Jesus His 
passionate yearning for companionship. In 
His hour of travail and of agony He craved the 
companionship of men. One might have con- 
jectured that in such an hour the Master would _ 
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have longed to be alone. Had He left His 
disciples in Jerusalem one could have under- 
stood that perfectly. And the very fact that 
He took these three disciples, and set them where 
they were not far away, shows how He craved 
for human sympathy and needed the companion- 
ship of men. Our blessed Saviour was no 
Stoic. He leaned hard on loving hearts. He 
yearned for the fellowship of men as intensely 
as they yearned for His. And if to-day He 
is ““ the very same Jesus,’ unchanged by death 
and resurrection, then He still craves, with an 
unaltered longing, for loving human companion- 
ship. 

It should be noted that He craved this 
fellowship when it was utterly inadequate. 
How little could these disciples fathom all that 
was transacting in the darkness! There He 
was bearing sin upon His spirit, as on Calvary 
He bore it in His body. There He was giving 
Himself utterly to God’s will in the redemption 
of mankind. Even had the disciples been 
awake, how little could they have understood 
—yet He craved an imperfect sympathy like 
that. What an exquisitely human touch that 
is! An old and faithful family retainer may 
know nothing of what her master has to bear. 
To her his troubles may be as great a mystery 
as the troubles of Jesus to His three disciples. 
Yet the loving sympathy of that old servant, 
even though she does not understand, is strangely 
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helpful to her master’s heart. Perhaps at the 
best all we can give to Christ is a sympathy 
like that of the old servant. There are depths 
in His being, His death, His endless life, that 
no human heart can ever fathom. And yet 
He wants our loving close companionship, just 
as, in the Garden of Gethsemane, He wanted 
that of these three sleeping men. 

Another thought that meets us in the words 
is how often it is in lesser things we fail. In order 
fully to appreciate that I ask you to put the 
accent on one hour. Had He asked them to 
watch through the livelong night with Him, 
that might have been a high and arduous service. 
But to ask their vigilance for sixty minutes 
surely was a very small demand, yet it was there 
that the disciples failed. In the last great 
service Peter did not fail Him, for Peter was 
crucified for Christ. James, too, laid down his 
life for Him, and John went to exile in the Isle 
of Patmos. Where they all failed was in the 
lesser thing, in the duty that was comparatively 
small—what, could ye not watch with Me one 
hour ? 

And perhaps it is there most often that we 
fail in our loving companionship with Christ. 
Perhaps it is there that love most often fails. 
It is a noble thing to die for Annie Laurie ; 
possibly it is a nobler thing to live for her ; and 
sometimes the love that would die for Annie 
Laurie fails in the lesser services of living. So 
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in our fellowship with the Lord Jesus we may 
be ready and eager for the greatest sacrifice, 
and yet we cannot watch with Him one hour. In 
those infinitesimal self-denials which are possible 
with every passing day, in patience and appreci- 
ative sympathy within the shelter and secrecy 
of home, in the rendering of those little 
kindnesses which are more to many hearts than 
gold or silver, how often we fail as those disciples 
did. Great services reveal our possibilities ; 
little services reveal our consecration. Jesus 
places the emphasis of heaven on him who is 
faithful in the least. Had these disciples watched 
for that one hour they would have rendered a 
service far beyond their dreams. That is true 
of every one of us. 
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ON MAKING ALLOWANCES 


‘“* The spirit indeed is willing ; but the flesh is weak.” 
—Matt. xxvi. 41. 


THERE are times when it is very hard to make 
allowances for other people. ‘To forgive them 
seems a counsel of perfection. Even if we do 
forgive we are haunted by a lingering resent- 
ment. Gusts of bitterness invade the soul when 
we remember how deeply we were wronged. 
To trust again when we have been deceived, 
with the simple and sweet trust of long ago, 
seems a victory beyond our powers. Love 
may abide through bitterest disappointment, 
for love is strong as death. But the love 
which has been hideously wronged is 
seldom quiet as a resting-place. Flashes of 
suspicion visit it; harsh thoughts come surg- 
ing to the surface; memories, arrowy and 
anguished, break their blighting way into the 
soul. To make allowance when someone dear 
has failed us, to forget judgment in a great 
compassion, to go on trusting hopefully, after 
the shock of discovered infidelity, that, which 
falls to the lot of many people, though they very 
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seldom speak about it, is one of the hardest 
tasks in human life. 

Now it was such a task that met our Saviour 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. The hearts 
on whose fidelity He counted in one blinding 
flash were found to be unfaithful. Who could 
have wondered if our blessed Lord had turned 
from these three men in stern revulsion ? 
Who could have wondered if His instant thought 
had been that He never could trust them any 
more? In swift and righteous condemnation 
might He not have judged them unworthy of 
His love, and so barred them from His heart for 
ever? ‘That is the first swift impulse, let me say, 
of every woman who has been deeply wronged. 
She says (little knowing what she says) I may 
forgive, but I never can forget. And the 
beautiful thing is that our Master, pierced to 
the quick by dear ones’ infidelity, rose to a 
loftier attitude than that. Judgment was sub- 
merged in pity. Compassion took the place 
of condemnation. ‘The love that had been so 
terribly wronged wove the garment of mercy 
round the sinners. And so doing it saved their 
souls alive and led them onward to that brighter 
morrow, when infidelities were all to be 
redeemed. 

To understand that magnificence of attitude 
ponder a moment on the sleep of these disciples. 
It was not a venial fault of drowsiness ; it was 
a heinous sin of infidelity. It is always a very 
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grave offence if a sentry be found sleeping at 
his post. Often the penalty for that is death. 
And these men were not only there in comrade- 
ship ; they were sentries at the post of duty ; 
they were there to watch as well as to keep awake. 
I shall not say that had they watched they might 
have saved the Lord, for it was not the will of 
God that He be saved. But would not Jesus 
crave to be forewarned that He might have a 
last quiet moment with His Father? And He 
never got it—the armed rabble broke on Him, 
suddenly, with shouting and with torches, 
because these sentries were sleeping at their 
posts. A disloyal soldier is like a disloyal 
friend—it is supremely difficult to make allow- 
ance for him. The heart that has been wronged 
by infidelity haunts the margins of despairing 
bitterness. Yet Jesus, towards His disloyal 
soldiers, who were also His disloyal lovers, 
maintained a pitying love that was redemptive. 
It would have been easy to have done with 
them. It was very hard to trust them still. 
To condemn them would have been entirely 
natural. To keep them still within His heart 
was heavenly. So our Saviour points the better 
way for all who find their Garden of Geth- 
semane in the disloyalties of someone who is 
dear. 

And then, mingling with disloyalty, think of 
the ingratitude involved. ‘What, could ye 
not watch with Me?” For a moment put the — 
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accent upon Me. Have not I been the best of 
friends to you? Have not I toiled for you and 
prayed for you? Have not I watched many 
an hour for you? Have not I lavished the 
riches of My love on you? All that they owed 
to Him in love and sacrifice, and in the uplift 
of unrecorded intimacies, was forgotten in that 
disloyalty of sleep. That is what makes in- 
fidelity so bitter. At the heart of it lies rank 
ingratitude. All the patient ministries of years 
are forgotten because the flesh is weak. And 
no one could have blamed our blessed Lord if, 
in the sudden flaming of disgust, He had torn 
these disciples from His breast. 

But He did not do that, however terrible the 
provocation. ‘The others might forget, but He 
remembered. He remembered it was long past 
midnight ; He remembered the awful strain of 
the past days ; He remembered the sorrow that 
consumed them, and their burden of unintelli- 
gible mystery. And the condemning wrath 
that might have ruined them was swallowed up 
in an infinite compassion—the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak. Never was there kindlier 
allowance. It was the consummate handling 
of heaven. It issued not in tragedy, but in the 
richer loyalties of resurrection days. So may 
like grace be given to all in perplexity through 
infidelities, that they may find a budding 
morrow in midnight. 
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‘The dove returned not again unto him any more.” 


—Gen. vili. 12. 


‘“*He arose and came to his father.”—Luke xv. 20. 


BETWEEN the dove and the prodigal son is this 
resemblance, that both were wanderers from 
safety and from shelter. The one left the ark 
that had sailed over the submerging waters. 
The other left the home where he had been 
guarded through the years of childhood. Both 
went out into the big world which through 
disobedience had been desolated, and where 
the wages of sin was death. In this regard 
they were alike, but more suggestive is the 
dissimilarity. For the one, winging its way 
into the wild, never came back again ; and the 
other, starving and in rags, was drawn by the 
memories of home, and returned to the thres- 
hold of the father. 

This dissimilarity illuminates a radical differ- 
ence of nature. For in the big yet desolated 
world the dove found everything it needed. 
Greenness was on the earth again, and the sun 
was breaking through the darkened sky. There 
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was warmth and shelter and abundant food 
in the re-emerging hills and dales. The whole 
being of the dove was satisfied, and every need 
was met, in the environment of the broad 
earth. But the prodigal was different from that. 
He had the longings and urgings of a son. 
There was that in him which never could be 
satisfied with the kind of thing that satisfied 
a dove. Give him the warm sun and the green 
earth and food in plenty and sensuous delights, 
and there was still a home-sickness in his soul. 
The dove was made for earth ; it was a beau- 
tiful creature of the earth. Let its earthly 
instincts have their satisfactions and its whole 
nature was at rest. But in the prodigal, for 
all his degradation, there was something which 
the world could never satisfy, though all was 
given him richly to enjoy. The instinct of 
home was in his breast. He had a filial crav- 
ing for a father. He could not rid himself of 
memories, nor stamp out the wistfulness of love. 
And so, urged by what was deepest in him, he 
did what the dove would never dream of doing, 
he took the highland road and that led him 
home. 

And it is just there the deepest difference lies 
between beast and bird and man. The differ- 
ence lies in their different satisfactions. ‘The 
dove is a lovely and a gentle bird, and too often 
man is neither. The hideous tumults of our 
human warfare are shamed by the soft calling 
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from the forest. And the glare of life, and its 
publicity, and all its eagerness of self-advertise- 
ment, are vulgar and inferior beside the still 
retirement of the dove. Measure creation by 
such things as these and you may shatter the 
pedestal of man. He is not gentle as the dove, 
strong as the ox, swift with the fleetness of the 
hound. The glory of man is that though he be 
a prodigal he has infinite longings in his soul, 
of which dove and ox and hound are wholly 
ignorant. Give a beast its grass, it is content. 
Feed the dove, it asks for nothing more. The 
greenness of the reappearing earth is entirely 
adequate for it. But the whole world, as 
Carlyle said, is not enough to make a shoeblack 
happy, and éhat is the glory of humanity. The 
dove may be a miracle of beauty, but it has 
no interior drawings to the ark. Man may be 
nothing but a sunken prodigal, but at his worst 
he knows that he is homeless. And all his 
dissatisfaction and unrest in scenes where the 
dove is perfectly content, betray the home-sick- 
ness of his soul. Made in the image of God, and 
for God, he may fly far from the windows of 
his ark. He may take his way to alien lands, 
and think there to find his satisfaction. But 
though the dove may find it he can never find 
it, because in him is the spark of the divine, which 
makes the ark not his prison but his home. 
That is why so often in the Bible coming to 
God is viewed as a returning. Return unto | 
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thy rest, O my soul. St. Peter tells his Chris- 
tian readers not that they have come to the 
Good Shepherd. He tells them that they have 
now returned to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls. And yet these readers were not 
renegades who had deliberately left a purer 
faith. They were men who had been pagan 
from their birth. They had left idolatry to 
come to Jesus, and in that idolatry they had 
been born and bred. They had never known 
anything since infancy save the immoralities 
of paganism. Yet, says St. Peter, when they 
came to Christ what they were really doing 
was returning to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
their souls. Their native air was not the air 
of paganism. Their native air was Christ. 
By Him and for Him they were made ; He was 
the light of every man. And when they came 
to Him, although they never knew it, and 
perhaps thought it was a leap in the dark, they 
were really coming home again. The dove 
never returned. For it the ark was bondage. 
But the prodigal at his vilest was a son, and 
there was only one place which was home for 
him. ‘That is why we sing in our strong hymn, 
and there is no such note in the song of any 
dove— 


O God, our help in ages past, 
And our eternal home. 
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“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Hope thou in 
God.”’—Ps. xlii. 5. 


THE Psalmist here is not talking to an audience. 
The Psalmist is talking to himself. ‘“‘ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? Hope thou in 
God.” That is one of the habits of the saints. 
It is always a highly profitable habit. It 
means that we look squarely in the face the 
things that are lurking in the shadows. And 
very generally when we do that, with the fears 
and despondencies that haunt us, things prove 
not so desperate as they seemed. We all know 
how in the dead of night the slightest noise is 
apt to startle us. Imagination riots in the dark- 
ness. But we smile when we switch on the 
light, for the footstep is but a creaking board, 
and the knocking but the flapping of a blind. 
So is it with the soul. Formless fears are always 
the worst fears. Nameless and undefined des- 
pondencies are often the most depressing of 
despondencies. And just to face them, and 
drag them to the light, and manfully charge 
them to declare themselves, is very often the 
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spring of new tranquillity. Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? Come, my soul, answer 
me that question! Stand there and be interro- 
gated! Give thy reasons! Why art thou 
cast down? Very generally when one does 
that things prove so much less hopeless than 
they seemed, that the soul descries the glimmer- 
ings of morning. 

Now, many people when they read _ these 
words are apt to interpret them erroneously. 
They regard them as a call to trust ; but that 
is scarcely the meaning of the words. When 
I trust a person I do more than hope. When 
I hope I do less than trust. To hope in God 
is therefore something different from a feeble 
and attenuated trust. It is to base every hope 
that burns within us on the profound recognition 
that God zs. Base thy hope, whatever thy hope 
may be, and hopes are of a thousand different 
kinds ; base thy hope, whatever thy hope may 
be, on the recognition that God reigns, and 
that God, the God of the whole Bible, a Father, 
infinitely loving, and at last revealed to us in 
the Lord Jesus. If that be false, if there be no 
such Being, our fairest hopes are mockeries. 
We have nothing to buildon but the sand. Our 
hopes may come to ruin any moment. But if 
God is, and if we be sure of that, surer than we 
are of hands or feet, then there is hope for us 
and for the world. Hope, my soul, because 
there is a God—that is what the Psalmist really 
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means. Hope, because He reigns. Hope, be- 
cause He is on the throne. Hope, because He 
cares for you and loves you ; because He cares 
for all the world and loves the world ; because 
He so loved the world that He gave Jesus. _ 

Now, let us apply that thought a little, and 
first think of the future of our race. We have 
many gloomy prophets in the world to-day 
who think our race is hurrying to ruin. They 
study history and find no hope in history. 
They deny the reality of progress. They have 
lost all hope in civilisation since the terrific 
upheaval of the war. Education, men had hope 
in that. Civilisation, they had hope in that. 
Increase of intercourse among the nations, men 
put their hope in that. And then the Great 
War came, wrecking hopes just as it wrecked 
cathedrals, and all these rosy, radiant hopes 
were as houses built upon the sand. What a 
wise book the Bible is. How it rejects and 
refuses shallow hopes. It never says to us, 
““Hope thou in education.” It says, ‘‘ My 
soul, hope thou in God.” Base thy hope on the 
fact that He is reigning, and moving on in His 
eternal purposes, to an end that shall be fair as 
perfect day. 

Or, again, take the years that lie ahead, 
hidden in the shadows of the future. For some 
the prospect is very dark and anxious. Will 
your health hold? So much depends on that, 
for yourself and for your wife and children, 
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Will your powers hold, or some day will they 
give? Will your loved ones all be spared to 
you? My dear friend, no hope that is worth 
anything rests upon contingencies like these. 
It rests upon the certainty of God. He reigns. 
He knows you and He loves you. In His eyes 
you are infinitely precious. If you ascend up 
into heaven He is there ; if you make your bed 
in hell He is there. Would it not tarnish the 
glory of His name if for a single hour in all the 
future He were to leave you or forsake you ? 
My soul, hope thou in God. Base your hope 
of the future upon God. Base it on nothing 
else and nothing less. Everything else and less 
is but contingency. Build on the sand, and 
though the sand be golden, when the storm 
comes everything may perish. But who is a 
rock like unto our Rock? 

Lastly, think of the hope of immortality, and 
of the joy and rest and liberty of heaven, when 
life shall flower into full perfection and we 
shall meet our beloved ones again. That hope 
is in every human heart, and the question is 
on what do you base it? Well, you may base 
it on the inward longing, or on the imperfection 
of our present being, or on the fact that there 
is so much on board that is not wanted for the 
voyage. But when the lights burn low, and 
nothing can be demonstrated, and no argument 
can silence questioning, “‘ My soul, hope thou 
in God.” Base your eternal hope on the life 
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and love and promises of God. He is the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
No mother would let death rob her of her child, 
if her power were equal to her love, and with 
Him love and power are alike infinite. 
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“No man taketh My life from Me. I lay it down of 
Myself.”—John x. 18. 


Ir is strange how often in the course of history 
the wheel has “‘ come full circle.” The impossi- 
bilities of yesterday have proved the common- 
places of to-day. Our Christian faith has 
always had its elements which powerfully 
commended it to men, and always there have 
been aspects of it which were obstacles to its 
acceptance ; but the singular fact which steadily 
emerges from a growing knowledge of its story 
is how often the glory of the past becomes the 
difficulty of the present. One sees that in 
regard to miracles. Once they were confirm- 
ations of the faith. For multitudes the Gospel 
was authenticated by the signs and wonders of 
the Lord. And now for multitudes these very 
miracles are obstacles and stumbling-blocks, 
only making it harder to believe. To-day it 
is the divinity of Christ which so many find it 
difficult to credit ; in the early days of Chris- 
tianity there was far more difficulty over His 
humanity. To-day we have to battle with 
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agnosticism, which is the denial of all certain 
knowledge ; but in the early Church the conflict 
was with gnosticism, which, of course, is agnos- 
ticism’s opposite. 

Something of the same kind is seen in regard 
to our Lord’s death and resurrection. Nobody 
to-day questions that He died, but many question 
if He rose again. That He incurred the bitter 
enmity of men by the fearless proclamation of 
His message, that the passions He inevitably 
roused finally brought Him to His death—all 
this seems so natural to us that no one has any 
trouble with the cross now, viewed, I mean, 
iust as a fact of history. The problem for us 
is not that Christ should die ; the problem is 
that He should rise again, with the very body 
which the nails had pierced and which had 
known the thrusting of the sword. How difficult 
it is to credit that, for multitudes of earnest 
souls, is seen in the various attempts of modern- 
ism to explain away His resurrection. No one 
tries to explain away His death now. It is 
universally accepted that He died. Nobody 
finds it a thing almost incredible that at last 
He was hanged upon a tree. The thing almost 
incredible to many is that on the third day He 
rose again, in all the power of an endless life. 

And yet, if I do not greatly err, the opposite 
was true in the first days. For those who stood 
nearest to the Lord the staggering difficulty 
was His death. They had seen Him in conflict _ 
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with all the powers of darkness, and from every 
conflict He had emerged victorious. He had 
challenged evil in all its ugly forms, and as a 
Conqueror driven it from the field. He had 
marched on in triumph, in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and every foe of full abundant 
life had been forced to acknowledge His 
supremacy. Blindness had vanished at His 
word. Leprosy had departed at His touch. 
Fevers had fled away, and the withered arm 
had become strong again. Even death itself, 
that universal conqueror, had been forced to 
render up its prisoners at the kingly command 
of the Lord Jesus. All this they had seen with 
their own eyes. It was the constant experience 
of comradeship. They had walked with One 
who had matched Himself with death and 
compelled death to acknowledge he was beaten. 
And to them the thing incredible was this, that 
He, who had triumphed all along the line, 
should Himself become a prisoner of the tyrant. 
For us the resurrection is the staggering thing : 
the death but the inevitable end. For those 
who had companied with Jesus it was the other 
way about. That He should die, that death 
should conquer Him, that over Him the grave 
should be victorious, was to them the mystery 
of mysteries. 

Almost certainly some such thought as this 
moves through the disciples’ aversion from the 
Cross. It underlies their incredulous astonish- 
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ment when our Lord began to speak about the 
end. That they heard with horror of a death 
of shame is in consonance with human nature. 
Mingling with that horror was the agony of 
losing their Beloved. But perhaps we shall 
never fully understand their wild and incredu- 
lous astonishment till we recall the personality 
of Jesus. Men find it difficult to associate 
death with powerful and arresting personalities. 
From Nero to Lord Kitchener we trace the 
conviction that the dead are living. And for 
men who had companied with Jesus, and seen 
the energies of His victorious life, it must have 
been extraordinarily hard to picture Him under 
the power of the grave. That He who was 
the life should be overcome by the opposite 
of life, that He who was continually giving life 
should be powerless to retain His own, this was 
what perplexed those earliest followers mingling 
with their love and sorrow, whenever Jesus 
turned their thoughts to Calvary. It was easy 
to think of Him as living ; it was impossible 
to think of Him as dead. How could death, 
whom He had faced and beaten, overthrow 
that radiant personality ? And now the wheel 
has “come full circle,” and it is not the fact 
of His death that staggers anybody ; it is the 
assertion that He rose again. 

And it was then, brooding in the darkness, 
that the word of Jesus came back to them with 
power. They recalled how He had told them 
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once, “I lay it down of Myself.” That death, 
which was so hard to understand, was not the 
ghastly token of defeat. It did not mean that 
He who had raised Lazarus had Himself been 
worsted by the enemy. It meant that He had 
given Himself, in the wise and holy purposes of 
love, into the clutching fingers of the tyrant. 
His death was not a dark necessity. It was a 
glorious and crowning act of service. The very 
love that had conquered death for Lazarus 
submitted to it for the sake of sinners. So did 
the death of Jesus for these sorrowing men 
cease to be an inexplicable problem, and become 
the centre of their hope and joy. 
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*‘T am the root and the offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star.”—Rev. xxii. 16. 


Noruinc is more notable in Jesus than the union 
of apparent contradictories. Qualities of the 
most diverse characters are brought in Him into 
a perfect harmony. When we set out to copy 
any brother man we are wrested from our true 
development. For other lives, even at their 
finest, are fragmentary and incomplete. But 
nobody who aims at following Christ can ever 
be false to his true self, for the character of 
Christ is universal. He combines the most 
opposing temperaments and reconciles diversi- 
ties of being. Everything that all are meant to 
be, our blessed Saviour actually was. That is 
the truth which lies in the assertion, so often 
fiercely combated, that our Lord was not a 
man but man. Speaking evangelically, it is only 
the redeemed who are in Christ. Not till we have 
a living interest in Him are we in Him as the 
branch is in the vine. Yet in the matter of ideal 
character, in all its infinite diversity, there is a 
mystical sense in which our Saviour embraces _ 
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the whole human race. Nobody becomes any- 
body else when he aims at imitating Jesus. He 
grows nearer to his highest self when he becomes 
liker to his Lord. For all the partial ideals 
of life which give to it an infinite variety blend 
into a perfect unity in the perfect character of 
Jesus. 

Now, something of that reconcilement is seen 
in the imagery of our text. Between a root and 
a star there is a world of difference, and yet 
Jesus tells us He is both. He takes objects from 
two different worlds, and in both of them He 
finds Himself. He selects things that seem to 
have no unity, and He compares Himself with 
both of them. He brings together in a single 
sentence objects that are utterly unlike, and yet 
He sees in each of them something that is an 
image of His being. Take these figures separ- 
ately and they are rich in spiritual significance. 
Take them together and they are big with hope 
for all the diversities of character. Men who 
are as different from each other as a root is 
different from a star may find all that they seek 
for in the Saviour. 

One notes, for instance, how this twofold 
figure combines the local and the universal. A 
root is embedded in a single spot ; a star rains 
its influence on the world. Ifa root is to grow 
it needs a certain soil, for there and there alone 
it finds its nutriment. To that environment 
must come the searcher if he wants. to get his 
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hand upon the root. But in the crowded city 
and the lonely glen and far away on the solitudes 
of ocean a man may lift his eyes towards the 
heavens and be comforted by the shining of a 
star. The root is grounded in one place ; the 
star sheds its light on every place. The root is 
fixed in a definite locality ; the star is the joy 
of all localities. And then one thinks of Jesus, 
born in Bethlehem and growing up in Nazareth, 
and yet to-day the light of the world. Go to 
Africa, and there you find Him. Travel to 
India, and He is there. Multitudes who have 
never been to Bethlehem have experienced the 
power of His name. Rooted deep in the rich 
soil of Palestine, the image of a root is not 
enough. On sinful men a million miles from 
Palestine He has shone as the bright and 
morning star. 

Another aspect of this twofold figure is the 
union of the hidden and the evident. A root 
is something concealed from observation; a 
star is conspicuous in its shining. ‘There are 
roots which lie very near the surface, and there 
are others which run very deep. But one mark 
of every root is this, that it shuns the light and 
moves into the darkness. And just there, be- 
tween root and star, what a world of difference 
there is, for a star is something that is seen. 
Nobody in the brightest day can see a root. It 
lives and moves concealed from human eyes. 
But in the darkest night the stars are shining in 
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the wonder of the heavens. And does not one 
feel at once that it takes doth, infinitely diverse 
though they be, to picture for us the mystery 
of Jesus? The kingdom cometh not with 
observation, yet Jesus could not be hid. The 
mighty world knew not when He came, and 
yet He is the light of every man. He lives in 
the secret of the heart, and in our hidden being 
has His dwelling, and yet in the outward and 
habitual life He reveals the shining of His 
presence. 

And then lastly in this twofold figure we have 
united the earthly and the heavenly. For a 
root is one of the children of the earth, and a 
star one of the glories of the sky. You find the 
root where common feet are treading, where 
lovers walk and little children play. You find 
the star beyond all human reaching, in the 
infinite heights of heaven that are above us. 
And then we think of Him, whom we discover 
on our Emmaus roads, while He shines on us 
from the altitude of glory. One cannot explain 
these things nor understand them. They are 
mysteries beyond our fathoming. How can one 
be here, where the green grass is, and yet radiant 
in a world beyond our reach? And then we 
remember how these contradictories were recon- 
ciled in the consciousness of Him, who called 
Himself a root, and then—a star. 
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“And Abram went up out of Egypt ... unto the 

place of the altar which he had made there at the first ; 

and there Abram called on the name of the Lord.” 
—Gen. xiii. I, 4. 


BETWEEN the day of the building of that altar 
and the day when he worshipped there again, 
Abraham, as we learn from Genesis, had passed 
through a lifetime of experience. The actual 
period may not have been long, for experience 
is independent of the hours. Life takes the 
equal periods of time and loves to make light 
of their equality. The hour which flashes and 
is gone, for one who is in an ecstasy of happiness, 
seems to labour on with leaden feet for her who 
is watching by the bed of pain. Measured by 
the dial of the clock, the interval may have been 
brief for Abraham. Measured by the chrono- 
logy of life, it was vast as the passing of an epoch. 
And yet Abraham, with all his new experience, 
came back to the old simplicities again, and 
worshipped where he had worshipped at the 
first. No other altar could take the place of that 
one. No other God could satisfy his heart. 
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After everything that life had brought him it 
was the old sweet communion that he craved 
for. The imperious need of his unchanging 
soul brought him back again, as it brings 
multitudes, to the sweet simplicities of long ago. 

One notes how in that interval of time 
Abraham had experienced disappointment. He 
had been guided to a land of promise only to 
find it was a land of famine (xii. 10). When 
Abraham left his home beyond the river, under 
the leadership of the Eternal, he must have 
powerfully felt, as David felt, that the Lord was 
his shepherd and he would not want. And yet 
hardly had he pitched his tent and built his 
altar in the appointed place than there fell a 
famine on the land. In itself that was a sore 
experience. It was sorer in the doubts which 
it suggested. Could God be guiding him with 
a peculiar watchfulness when he and his had 
got to suffer so? Surely he might have counted 
on exemption from such a common extremity 
as famine, when he had given himself, in full 
surrender, into the loving hands of the Eternal. 
Abraham had to learn his lesson that when we 
trust we are not saved from things. No exemp- 
tion from life’s common ills is promised him who 
casts himself on God. Like Noah entering the 
ark, he is saved through these very waters (1 Peter 
iii. 20) which overwhelm and drown the un- 
believing. The same famine which falls upon 
the sinner falls on him who is the friend of God. 
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Paul and Silas have to endure the stocks no 
less than the renegade of Philippi. And how 
beautifully Abraham learned his lesson is seen 
in the way that he came back again and 
worshipped where he had worshipped at the 
first. With new thoughts of the leadership of 
heaven, with deeper insight into grace, with a 
firmer grasp that God was still his guide, though 
life might bring its desolating hours, Abraham 
went back to the old altar to find in his com- 
munion there far more than he had dreamed of 
long ago. 

Again one notes how in that interval Abraham 
had the experience of expanded knowledge. He 
had gone down into Egypt and had sojourned 
there (xii. 10). One thinks of the rich and 
complex civilisation that broke on the patri- 
arch’s astonished eyes. One thinks of the 
culture that he saw around him and the exquisite 
perfection of the arts. One thinks of all the 
magnificence of temples, and the priesthoods, 
and the splendour of the pantheon, with its 
unrivalled galaxy of gods. Surely in all this 
brilliance there was enough to satisfy the heart 
of Abraham. How poor and mean and rude 
his altar was compared with the wonder of 
Egyptian sanctuaries. And the fine thing is 
how this great soul was restless and ill at ease 
and never happy till he got back to the old 
simplicities again. Multitudes have shared in 
that experience. They have sojourned where 
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everything was exquisite. They have wor- 
shipped where ritual was elaborate, and the 
voice of the preacher was the voice of culture. 
And all the time, within their Highland hearts, 
was a yearning for the little Highland kirk, with 
its rude praise, and its untutored prayer, and 
its old message of atoning grace. For the old 
praise is the best praise, and the old message 
the only one that satisfies, the message of the 
redeeming grace of God in a Saviour who died 
and rose again. Life brings us back again, as 
it brought Abraham, from all sublimities of art 
and culture, to the altar which was builded at 
the first.. 

Lastly, one notes how in that interval 
Abraham had new experience of sin. Under 
the pressure of a panic fear he had been guilty 
of unworthy subterfuge (xii. 11-13). Not only 
had he left the land of promise ; he had also 
fallen back upon a lie. In terror of the hand 
of Pharaoh, he had prevailed on Sarah to call 
herself his sister. And now, when he realised 
what he had done, and shame awoke, and the 
agonies of conscience, whither in his repentance 
shall he turn? There was no hope for him 
among the gods of Egypt. They had no message 
of pardon for the sinner. There was nothing 
to bring him deep and inward peace in the art 
and culture of his land of sojourn. Despairing 
of all other help, he turned to the old simplicities 
again and to the altar where he worshipped at 
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the first. He was driven to it by a guilty con- 
science. He sought it for salvation. Wor- 
shipping there, he grasped a living hope that 
everywhere else he hungered for in vain. So. 
do men turn to the Cross of the Lord Jesus, 
wakened to their utter need of pardon, to find 
in the deep simplicity of Calvary what the 
culture of the world can never give. 
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““When he (Aaron) dresseth the lamps, he shall burn 
incense upon the altar.”—Exod. xxx. 7. 


(1) THose of us who live in cities may not have 
a lively interest in lamps. We switch on the 
electricity when we wish to illuminate the room. 
But in lonely or remote places, such as some of 
us love for our vacation, matters are entirely 
different. There, especially in shortening days, 
lamps are a necessity of nightfall. The dressing 
of them, unknown in city life, becomes a daily 
and necessary duty. And the nice performance 
of that duty, though it be only a very humble 
one, has large issues in the period after twilight. 
Smoking lamps are an abomination, and ill- 
trimmed wicks a constant source of worry. One 
finds it difficult to read or sew if the lamps have 
been dressed carelessly. It seems a trifling thing 
to trim a lamp, and yet, as with other tasks that 
appear trifling, issues that are far from being 
trifling are bound up with the faithful doing of it. 

(2) Now it is very significant to notice that 
for the dressing of lamps Aaron had instructions. 
That menial and lowly duty was brought into 
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relationship to God. That he should have 
orders about the lighting of the lamps is what 
we naturally should expect. For the lamps of 
the tabernacle were rich in meaning, and the 
lighting of them was symbolical. But the strik- 
ing thing is that the unseen Orderer, Who 
ordained the lighting of the lamps, gave close 
and heavenly regard as well to the duties that 
lay behind the lighting. ‘There were no specta- 
tors for the dressing. It was done in quietness 
and secrecy. It was a humble and unnoticed 
duty in the regular routine of the day. Yet 
every time that Aaron dressed the lamps, in 
the seclusion of the empty tabernacle, he was 
commanded to burn incense on the altar. 

(3) The first profound suggestion of that order 
was one that has its meaning for us all. It 
brought the common and uninspiring duty into 
immediate relationship with God. That burn- 
ing incense spoke of God, Who was living, and 
not far away. Why kindle it if, in that silent 
place, One was not present to detect its 
fragrance ? As it curled upward it carried the 
heart upward to Him who was continually 
present, though clouds and darkness were about 
His throne. There were hours when such 
reminder was not needed. Aaron had hours 
eloquent of God. He could no more doubt the 
presence of Jehovah then than he could doubt 
the shining of the stars. But in the hours of 
dreary daily drudgery, in the commonplace 
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routine of common days, it was very different 
from that. Heaven was very apt to fade away 
then. It was difficult to realise the infinite. 
The monotony of daily duty deadened the aspira- 
tions of the soul. And there is something beauti- 
fully tender and rich in the grace of heavenly 
compassion that just then Aaron was com- 
manded to kindle the incense on the altar. It 
brought God and drudgery together. It touched 
the lowliest duty with the infinite. It encircled 
with spiritual fragrance the unillumined task 
of everyday. It suggested that there was some 
relationship, only to be revealed in the Lord 
Jesus between the altar which always spoke of 
heaven and the ordinary dressing of a lamp. 
(4.) This redeeming and beautiful relationship 
is one of the vital marks of Christianity. Christ 
brings heaven near the common duty, and gives 
loftiest motives for the lowliest tasks. One can 
dress a lamp for Jesus’ sake. One can practise 
His presence in the kitchen. In weary drudg- 
eries, where there is none to praise, one can 
have secret fellowship with Him. Our Christian 
faith is like to Jacob’s ladder, reaching heaven- 
ward not from hallowed places, but from the 
rugged slopes of ordinary life. It is difficult 
for us to realise how different it was in paganism. 
In paganism the gods stood far apart from the 
daily round of ordinary toil. Now it is Im- 
manuel, God with us, whether we work in the 
kitchen or the coal-pit, or with the monotonous 
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tapping of the typewriter. Everything may be 
done for Jesus’ sake. Every duty may be linked 
with heaven. We may find His body in a piece 
of bread. We may give a cup of water in His 
name. All which, I take it, was symbolised for 
Aaron when he was bidden to have the altar 
glowing in his drudgery of dressing lamps. 
(5) But that incense had a narrower meaning. 
It was typical and symbolical of prayer. Itspoke 
of the heart yearning after God and rising heaven- 
ward in conscious need. Now there are hours 
when the deepest need is God. We feel that 
without Him we are helpless. But how many are 
there who feel their need of Him for the ordinary 
tasks of every morning? And what a message it 
would bring to Aaron that he was bidden to set 
the altar glowing, when duty summoned him 
to dress the lamps. What! must the heart be 
prayerful for that? Did he need divine assistance 
to trim wicks ? For such a menial task of every 
day was there any call for arrow-flights to 
heaven? And then one remembers how He who 
was to come, and who walketh amid the golden 
candlesticks, taught (what Aaron only learned in 
symbol) that men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint. Nuine-tenths of life isdrudgery. Great - 
moments come butrarely. We spend the most of 
life in dressing lamps for the supreme moments 
of their kindling. What an unused altar ours 
will be unless we kindle it, as Aaron had to do, 
for the lowly common task of dressing lamps. 
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“And Ornan turned back and saw the angel... . 
Now Ornan was threshing wheat.”—1 Chron. xxi. 20. 


Ir is significant to note the time when this 
unknown Ornan saw the angel. He had the 
vision when he was threshing wheat. No doubt 
Ornan had many hours of leisure in these 
leisurely and quiet times ; hours when he was 
free to dream his dreams amid the enriching 
solitudes of nature ; but the point is that Ornan 
saw the angel not in the spaciousness of leisure, 
but in the dull drudgery of threshing. ‘There 
are activities in the life of every farmer which 
are touched with heavenly suggestion. It was 
that suggestiveness our Saviour used when He 
spoke of the sower and the shepherd. There 
is a natural poetry in harvest, when the reapers 
are busy in the golden fields, and poetry is one 
of the avenues to God. Ifin such hours Ornan 
had had his vision we might not have been 
surprised at it. Golden fields are always 
eloquent of Jerusalem the golden. But Ornan 
saw the angel, not in poetic or suggestive hours, 
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but amid the monotonies of drudgery. He had 
a glimpse into a higher world, he grew conscious 
of invisible environment, he had communion 
with those heavenly presences whose dwelling 
is where time and space are not, and he had it 
while he was threshing wheat. 

Now it seems to me that that line of suggestion 
is peculiarly fitted for this season. For many 
who read these words are home again after a 
period of summer holiday. Some have been 
abroad, gazing on the wonder ofthe Alps, perhaps. 
I cannot recall a year whenso many were abroad, 
judging by the postcards Ireceived. Others have 
beenamong our Highland Hills, or amid the rest- 
ful beauties of the lowlands, or listening to what 
the Greek poet calls the “‘ innumerable laughter 
of the sea.”? Now we are all home again ; back 
once more to the common daily drudgery. 
Instead of the Alps, there is the classroom ; 
instead of the music of the sea, the typewriter. 
Like Ornan, who had his days of liberty, when 
he moved among the glens and hills, we are 
back to the monotony of threshing. We are 
so apt to think we are coming back to bondage ; 
that now ahead of us is only collar-work. We 
are so apt to think that with our summer 
freedom we have left behind the “ vision 
splendid.”? And thenwe remember how Ornan, 
long ago, found his vision splendid of the angel 
right in the heart of uninspiring toil. That 
is what you and I have got to find amid the dull 
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drudgeries of winter. We have to see the angel 
on the threshing-floor. We have to hitch our 
wagon, not our motor, to a star. We have 
to learn that there is more of God in duty than 
in all the wonder of the hills, or in the innumer- 
able laughter of the sea. Take up your daily 
task again, bend your back to the bearing of 
the cross; give yourselves, with every ounce 
of you, to the duty which every day requires, 
and One more radiant than any angel will join 
you on the threshing-floor, as He joined the two 
on the Emmaus road. 

One notes how often in the Bible it is thus 
that visions are vouchsafed. In the Old Testa- 
ment one thinks at once of Moses and the 
burning bush. When Moses saw that bush 
ablaze yet not consumed ; when he looked at 
it, and found that God was there ; when he 
Beata the accents of the Eternal’s yoite: Moses 
was not a man of leisure, climbing the hills 
because he loved to climb them ; Moses was 
acting as a shepherd. I want you to think of 
Moses for a moment, one of the greatest men 
the world has known, with his courage, his 
magnificent abilities, his mastery as leader and 
reformer ; schooled in the schools of kings and 
college-bred, versed in the deep learning of old 
Egypt, and here—acting as a shepherd. Ploughing 
is a poor business for a poet, yet, ploughing, 
Burns had his vision of the daisy. Weaving is 
a very cramped employment, yet Livingstone, 
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weaving, saw the Christless world. Moses, in 
the task of shepherding, so incommensurate with 
his majestic powers, saw the common bush afire 
with God. I think we all need to remember 
that, when we return to the drudgeries of winter, 
perhaps a little bitter at our task, and feeling 
we are fit for higher things. One can see the 
daisy at the plough ; the bush that burns with 
God when herding sheep ; the angels with their 
ministries of heaven when sweating, like Ornan, 
on the threshing-floor. 

Or again, turning to the New Testament, one 
thinks a moment about Matthew. Matthew 
had his vision of the Lord when sitting at the 
receipt of custom. That was a very pitiful 
occupation. I believe that Matthew was 
ashamed of it. I should not wonder if that 

° cd 
very morning he had been tempted to ramble 
by the loch. But, mark you, had Matthew 
shirked his duty, because it was very irksome 
and he hated it, he would never have had his 
vision of the Lord. Just where his task lay 
came the feet of Jesus, just where he sat fretting 
in his booth; and just where your task lies, 
although you fret at it, is the place where Jesus 
loves to come. He came to James and John 
when they were drying nets, to the Samaritan 
woman when she was drawing water, to the 
disciples toiling at the oar, to Matthew sitting 
at the receipt of custom. Vision is not given 
apart from duty ; vision is given in the heart 
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of duty. God is nearer in duty than in beauty. 
Faithfulness is more heavenly than the heather. 
So, resolved to be faithful in the least, we shall 
turn to our dull drudgeries again, to see the 
angel, just as Ornan did, when we are threshing 
wheat. 
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“And the earth helped the woman.”—Rev. xii. 16. 


One hears a great deal, from many different 
quarters, of the conflict of science and religion. 
It might be well if we heard a little more of the 
various ways in which science has helped faith. 
Of this help in the realm of applied science one 
scarcely needs to speak. It was science which 
built those mighty Roman highways which, at 
the Advent, carried the Gospel everywhere. 
And how railways and steamships and motor- 
cars have been the servants of missionary work 
is a familiar fact in all the Churches. To the 
scientific conception of the printing press the 
debt of the Gospel is incalculable. It has 
scattered the tidings of the Saviour to the 
remotest corners of the world. And if our 
missionaries can live and labour now in regions 
that were once the white man’s grave, we owe 
it to the activities of science. Such facts are 
familiar to us all, and there is little need to dwell 
on them. In the evangelisation of the world 
applied science has been a powerful helper. 
But there are other and perhaps deeper ways, 
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more vital than such applications, in which, in 
the language of St. John, the earth has helped 
the woman. 

To begin with, modern science has taught us 
that it is our duty to look facts in the face, never 
to come to them with preconceptions, never to 
shut our eyes to anything. In that respect I 
venture to suggest that our blessed Lord had 
the scientific mind. He never came to things 
with preconceptions ; He never shut His eyes 
to anything. He saw the vultures gathering to 
the carcass, as well as the chickens gathering 
to their mother. He saw the tiny sparrow fall- 
ing dead, as well as the sparrow happy in its 
nesting. No man can have the mind of Christ 
who has not the courage to have the eyes of 
Christ. He rejected the traditions of men, and 
saw things for Himself. And is not that the 
method of all modern science, by which it has 
found the wonder of the world—to reject the 
traditions of the fathers, and see things for itself? 
Science has done that with nature, and doing 
it has won her victories. ‘The world has proved 
itself a thousand times more marvellous than 
the traditions of the fathers ever dreamed. 
Jesus did that with men and women, with the 
Magdalene, with Peter, with Zaccheus, and in 
deep senses, as Dr. Kelman put it, we are saved 
by being seen. 

That thought of method may be pushed a 
little further, and I do so in the words of Huxley. 
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“Tt seems to me,” said Huxley, “that 
science teaches in the clearest manner the truth 
embedded in the Christian thought of entire 
surrender to the will of God. Sit down before 
the fact as a little child (the very word is 
Christ’s), be prepared to give up every pre- 
conceived notion, follow humbly wherever and 
to whatever end nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing. I have only begun to learn content 
and peace of mind since I have resolved at all 
risks to do this.’ Now tell me, what is the 
essence of religion, I mean on the side of the 
response of man? Is it not summed up in this 
single word, entire surrender to the Lord Jesus 
Christ? As evangelical preachers constantly 
proclaim, it is not enough merely to admire 
Him. It is not enough, gazing on His beauty, 
to call Him the Altogether Lovely. You must 
trust Him, become a little child, yield yourself 
to Him in full surrender, if peace and power 
and liberty and knowledge are ever to possess 
the soul. Now when the preacher proclaims 
that, there are those who say, “‘ I don’t believe 
it. I’m captain of my soul, and master of my 
fate. I am free. I am going to stand upon 
my feet.” Then comes the scientist (our sup- 
posed enemy) and says, “‘ Friend, you’re in the 
wrong, the preacher’s right. The only way to 
peace and power and knowledge is the childlike 
way of full surrender.” So the earth helps the 
woman. So science corroborates our faith. 
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The scientist finds that he is more than con- 
queror, in precisely the same way as the believer. 
And yet men talk, till one is sick of it, of the 
conflict between science and religion. 

Lastly, science helps religion by the new 
majesty that it has given to faith. That may 
seem a daring thing to say: let me explain my 
meaning. A Christian is a man who lives by 
faith—as a simple matter of fact we all do that. 
You cannot post a letter without faith ; without 
faith you cannot board a railway train. But a 
Christian is a man who takes that faith, which 
runs like a thread of gold through all our life, 
and ceritres it on the Lord Jesus Christ for time 
and for eternity. Now there are not a few who 
hold that science is the enemy of faith ; that 
the more you expand the realm of exact 
knowledge, the more you contract the realm 
of faith. Whereas the truth is, the more that 
knowledge grows, in a universe which thrills 
with the Divine, the more does faith become 
imperative and wonderful. Things do not grow 
less mysterious, they grow more mysterious as 
knowledge widens. To Peter Bell the primrose 
is a weed: to Tennyson the wallcress is a 
microcosm. The faith of a Lord Kelvin (as I 
who was his student know) is a thousand times 
larger and more wonderful than the faith of the 
untutored savage. When I think of the pre- 
suppositions on which the chemist builds, of 
the postulates demanded by the physicist, of 
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the invisibilities that science reaches when she 
resolves matter into energy, I feel that science 
is founded upon faith as truly as the life of the 
believer. So my hope is that in coming days 
science and religion will be one again. Like 
righteousness and peace in the old psalm, the 
dawn is breaking when they will kiss each other. 
Then, with blended voices, they will lift their . 
common praise to Him, Whose we are, and 
Whom we serve. | 
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_ “And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man, and he saw ; and, behold, the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots of fire.”,—2 Kings 

vi. 17. 


Exisna had often been in peril, but he had never 


been so hard bested as now. He was alone with 
his servant on the hill, encompassed by the 
‘Syrian Army. His servant was very sore 


_ afraid. Escape seemed to be impossible. He 
cried out in despair, ‘“ Alas ! Master, how shall 


we do?” And then the prophet prayed, and 


_ the servant’s eyes were opened, and he saw that 
the mountain where they stood was full of 


_ horses and chariots of fire. Round him was an 


- unseen world, though he had never known it till 
that moment. Between him and the Syrian 


. _ Army was the flaming chariotry of heaven. It 


is a picture of that spiritual environment which 


encircles every one of us, though we never see 
_ it till our eyes are opened. 


One immediate effect of such a vision would 


_ be to make the place where he was wonderful. 
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He would feel, like Moses at the bush, that it 
was holy ground. It was only a bare hilltop, 
swept by every wind, and very desolate. It 
was rough and wild and rude, with boulders 
tossed as by a giant’s hand. And then the 
vision came to his blind eyes, and that so dreary 
and depressing place was filled with the wonder 
of heaven. It is always so with spiritual vision. 
It redeems and glorifies the commonplace. It 
helps us to find in “ the meanest flower that 
blows thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” It illuminates the daily round ; sheds 
the radiance of hope on suffering ; touches as 
with the light of heaven the daily cross we have 
to carry. Our blessed Lord enjoyed that vision 
always, and how wonderful were things to Him. 
He saw His Father in the village sparrow, and 
the kingdom of heaven in the mustard-seed. 
He saw in the shame and agony of Calvary the 
glory of His life, because it was the will of One 
who loved Him. 

But not only did it irradiate his station ; it 
filled his trembling heart with hope and courage. 
It assured him he could be more than conqueror, 
though everything was dark and difficult. 
When he saw nothing but the Syrian Army, he 
was brought to the extremity of fear. Terror 
was round about; the encompassing hosts 
appeared to be invincible. Then broke on his 
vision the spiritual environment, and in a 
moment he was a different man. The black 
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bat, fear, was flown. Hope returned, like the 
dove into the ark. He plucked up heart again, 
and was a man, where an hour before he had 
been cowardly. And whenever you and I, with 
opened eyes, realise that God is round about 
us, the same thing happens to this day. We 
begin to see that “they who are with us are 
greater than they who are with them.” We 
begin to see we can do all things, through Christ 
who strengtheneth us. So peace returns, and 
quiet confidence, and the assurance we can be 
more than conquerors, though everything seems 
very dark and hopeless. 

One should notice that this vision came in the 
hour of that young man’s extremity. It was 
given when the worst came to the worst. Not 
when everything was well with him, and Elisha 
was honoured and applauded, but when all hope 
was taken away from him, did this rescuing and 
redeeming vision come. And how often has 
God used that season to give the soul that vision 
of Himself which brings again the singing of the 
birds. When vain is the help of man, and 
human hope is gone ; when we have made an 
utter tangle of our lives, and there seems no eye 
to pity, and no arm to save, how often are men 
wakened to feel that God is near, as with horses 
and chariots of fire. So was it with St. Paul, 
when the commandment came, and he died. 
So was it with Luther, in his ‘‘ holy desperation.” 
So was it with John Bunyan, as every reader 
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of Grace Abounding knows. So was it with 
Mr. Spurgeon. The gates of heaven, twice ten 
thousand times, have opened on the margins 
of despair: Man’s extremity has proved His 
opportunity. So it was with the young man at 
Dothan, encompassed by the Syrian armies ; 
may it be so with some who read this page. 

Nor must we forget that this uplifting vision 
was bestowed on one who was a servant. It is 
the splendid democracy of heaven. ‘There are 
visions of the beauty of the world that are only 
granted to the poet. There are visions of the 
wonder of creation that are only witnessed by 
the man of science. But the vision of God and 
of His saving might, and of the unseen powers 
that guard and guide, that was given to the 
prophet’s servant. You may have it, though 
no one calls you clever ; though you know little 
science, and were not born a poet. You may 
have it though your lot be common-place, and 
your work a constant round of petty things—the 
sense of God, the assurance of His nearness, in 
the love and conquering power of the Lord Jesus 
—the vision of the chariots of fire. That makes 
all the difference to us, as it did to the young 
servant of Elisha. It makes things wonderful ; 
it drives out fear ; it gives strength and courage 
in the evil day. Thou hast beset me behind 
and before. Thou art not far away from every 
one of us. Lord ! open the blind eyes that they 
may see. 
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ON THE HIDING MINISTRIES OF 
HEAVEN 


“There was the hiding of His power.”—Hab. iii. 4. 


On every hand of us we light on evidences of 
the hiding ministries of heaven. We have them 
both in providence and grace. In this world 
wherein we dwell we find a million things upon 
the surface. Beauty is scattered with such a 
lavish hand that the prodigality confounds us. 
But the things concealed within the earth, rich 
with possible service to humanity, are as 
wonderful as its external beauty. Again, one 
takes a common fact like /zfe, and asks the man 
of science to explain it to us. Surely after 
centuries of searching somebody will have 
touched that common secret. Yet there is the 
hiding of His power, and to-day we know as 
little of what life is as the savage in the dawn of 
history. God delights to hide, as surely as He 
is eager to reveal. He hides the power in the 
waterfall, and the healing medicine in the herb. 
And then in our own lives He hides to-morrow, 
and in His pardoning grace He hides our sin 
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when He blots out our transgressions like a 
cloud. 

Nor can one fail to trace this hiding ministry 
in the unspeakable gift of our Redeemer. Per- 
haps it is in Him it wins its crown. When one 
remembers that our Lord was here that He 
might be a universal Saviour, and that no other 
name is given among men whereby we must 
be saved, does it not sometimes seem a thing 
incredible that He should be hidden in Galilean 
villages, and share the obscurities of a provincial ? 
Born in the manger of a wayside inn: loving 
to move in quiet and sheltered places : shunning 
the great capitals of culture, with their poetry 
and philosophy and thought—can this be He 
who is the Light of men, and who is to touch 
the universal heart with a warmth of brother- 
hood it never felt before ? And then one thinks 
of oil: it is here to give us light, but we must 
bore for it. One thinks of coal, that warms a 
million homes, and yet has to be dug out of the 
depths. Until one feels that had our Blessed 
Saviour shone in compelling vision on the world, 
He would scarce have been the gift of the 
Creator. There, in the shadowed ways of 
Galilee, was the hiding of His power far more 
truly than in buried gold or than gem in the 
“unfathomed caves of ocean.” And there is 
nothing hidden that shall not be revealed. 

It is helpful to meditate in quietness on the 
ends of the Almighty in His hidings. And first, 
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and I need only touch on this, is there not 
often loving-kindness at its heart? When one 
looks back upon his life, and recalls the anguish 
and bitterness of suffering, and the hours, some 
of them far past, when the chair was empty 
and the coffin full, one feels profoundly that 
had he known beforehand, and been able to 
anticipate it all, life would have been unbearably 
difficult. Life is always difficult. Just because 
it’s beautiful it’s difficult. Life is not a play- 
ground, it’s a school; it is not a Lido, it’s a 
factory. But if God be love, as we believe He 
is, then it is both His office and His glory never 
to make life too hard for the very weakest of 
his children. Is not that why He covers up 
the future in the unfathomable mystery of time ; 
sheds on it the radiance of hope ; says “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee”? There is 
the hiding of His power, for the power of God 
is love, and the gift of love is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Again, is it not the hiding of His power that 
turns our life into a struggling progress? And 
to struggle on when everything is dark is the 
jewel on the brow of man. It is told of a well- 
known naturalist that he was examining a 
chrysalis. He noticed that the emerging butter- 
fly had tremendous difficulty to win its freedom. 
He took his lancet, slit the chrysalis, the butterfly 
emerged without a struggle; but there were 
no colours on its wings. Somehow, we know not 
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how, in this strange life of ours it is the same. 
The struggle gives the colours. The strain is 
the mother of the beauty. And God “ conceals 
a thing,” says to His whimpering children, 
“Come, and play at hide-and-seek with Me,” 
and life becomes a fascinating game. There is 
the hiding of His power. He knows the deep 
attraction of a secret. A cave is always alluring 
to a child, just because of its unfathomed 
mysteries. So are we lured divinely to that 
struggle, without which life is never beautiful, 
by the hiding ministries of heaven. 

Best of all, perhaps, this hiding ministry 
makes us fellow-workers with the Highest. It 
gives us the proud title of God’s finishers : makes 
us co-operators with Himself. God gives us 
coal, but we must dig for coal. He gives us 
oil, but we must bore for oil. He gives us the 
hidden life of the bare seed, but we must plough 
and sow to get a harvest. He gives us His own 
Son, in all the freeness of bestowing love, but 
we must seek Him while He may be found, and 
make our calling and election sure. We are 
not spectators at a theatre, with nothing to do 
but look on. The world is not a spectacle to 
gaze at; it is a mighty scene of co-operating 
toil. And all this, which is our glory, would be 
denied us as unnecessary, but for the hiding 
ministries of heaven. God hides, to help His 
children, to evoke and exercise their slumbering 
powers, to make them fellow-labourers with 
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Himself, the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. And to crown that ministry He hides 
our sins, under the precious blood of Calvary, 
and so do we have access to His heart. 
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‘* Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days.’’—Eccles. xi. 1. 


ScHoxars tell us that to understand this saying 
we have to travel to the land of Egypt, whose 
fertility, in ancient times, depended on the 
flooding of the Nile. Once a year, as everybody 
knows, the Nile overflowed its banks. ‘The 
meadows became marshes, as in winter they 
sometimes do in England. And then the 
Egyptian farmer took his skiff, and sailed across 
the fields, scattering the rice-seed as he went. 
Then the Nile subsided, leaving a rich and fertil- 
ising mud. In that the rice-seed germinated. 
It grew under the hot Egyptian sun. Until at 
last, after many days, out of that seemingly so 
wasteful scattering, the Egyptian farmer won his 
harvest. It is of that the writer speaks. Some- 
one had told him the story of the Nile. It 
flashed on him that a truth was here, illumin- 
ative of the whole of human life. And he took 
his pen and wrote down on his tablets, always 
hanging ready by his side, Cast thy bread upon 
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the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 

That then is one of the laws of life, and I 
would apply it first to Christian service, especi- 
ally at this season of the year, when work is 
starting for another winter. Here is a teacher in 
the Sunday School. She is full of enthusiasm for 
her work. She longs to tell these little lovables 
** what a Friend we have in Jesus.”” Yet Sunday 
after Sunday in her class among the restless and 
perhaps ragged bairns, it seems to her that she is 
doing nothing but casting her bread upon the 
waters. ‘Then she begins to think herself a 
failure. She is not fitted for this kind of thing. 
She is tempted to resign her post, as every worker 
is now and again. But one of the laws of the 
great school of life, that runs also in every Sunday 
School, is, Gast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days. ‘That careless 
and unresponsive girl some day will be blessing 
you. That boy who unsettles the whole class 
will write you some day and tell you what he 
owes to you. I was amazed in France, during 
the Great War, how often the boys spoke of their 
old teachers—yet some of them, probably, had 
plagued their teachers’ hearts. 

Again I ask you to think how true this is of 
the various relationships of life. Let us turn our 
thoughts to motherhood, for instance. Here isa 
mother among her little children and she lavishes 
her mother-love upon them. A year ago she 
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was a selfish girl ; now “ self has passed in music 
out of sight.” She gives her life for these little 
restless bairns, though she never dreams of call- 
ing it a sacrifice—nobody ever does when love 
is there. She casts her bread upon the waters— 
for there is no bread like love—and her little 
children do not thank her for it; they do not 
know yet all they owe to motherhood. But the 
years slip on, and they grow up, and go out to 
fight their battle with the world, and _ then, 
“mother o’ mine,” you have your harvest. 
Many a time your heart was almost breaking 
when you discovered your little children telling 
lies. You seemed to have given yourself in vain 
for these stubborn and rebellious little hearts. 
You cast your bread upon the waters, and the 
waters seemed to swallow it all up—but haven’t 
you found it after many days ? 

One remembers, again, how true this is of the 
preaching of the Gospel to the world. If ever 
men cast their bread upon the waters, was it not 
the earliest apostles, when they went out to 
preach the Crucified to paganism ? Now I do 
not speak of their marvellous success, nor of the 
converts they made throughout the world. I 
think of the enrichment of the Gospel that came 
through the daring of these venturers. We 
should never have known the fullness of the 
Lord, nor His power to satisfy every human 
heart, had they not cast their bread upon the 
waters. Judaism was exclusive, and it lost itself 
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because it was exclusive. It grew selfish ; it 
hoarded up its seed, and because of that it never 
had a harvest. These men cast their bread 
upon the waters in a magnificent and daring 
faith, and to-day the fields are white unto 
harvest. I want everyone to think of that 
who is not in sympathy with foreign missions. 
Exclusiveness is death. There is he that scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth. When we carry the 
Gospel to the world, not only do we enrich 
the world, we enrich the Gospel which we 
carry. 

In closing, may I suggest that this is what our 
heavenly Father did when He gave Christ, the 
living Bread, to be our Saviour? Not infre- 
quently, in psalm and prophecy, humanity is 
pictured as a sea. Daniel saw a beast arise out 
of the sea, and the sea stands for the welter of the 
nations. And when God, because He loves us, 
sent His Son into the world, He cast His Bread 
upon the waters. And then, tell me, what was 
it that happened? He came to His own and 
they received Him not. He was despised and 
rejected of men. They hid as it were their faces 
from Him. They took Him and slew Him on a 
tree. And men “ would point the moral and 
adorn the tale ’’ of the insensate and stupendous 
folly of casting one’s bread upon the waters. 
To-day how different it is. What multitudes 
owe everything to Christ. How many thousands 
of my readers are there to whom Christ has 
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made all the difference in the world !_ God cast 
His Bread upon the waters, and in ten million 
lives transformed by Jesus, He has found it after 
many days. 


THE END 


Ye’re hame. 

A weel-bund sheaf 0’ gowden grain, 
Ripe, ripe for God, and God alane, 
Wha waled ye for His very ain, 
An’ took ye hame. 


Ye’re hame. 

The whusperin’ hills o’ this dear airt,! 
Brocht ye awee frae a’ apairt, 

An’ God an’ you spak hairt to hairt, 
O’ His dear hame. ~ 


Ye’re hame. 

But, oh, hoo blithe the hameward road, 
Hoo licht the unco heavy load, 

To you wha walked sae ne’r to God 
The hale road hame. 


Ye’re hame. 
But hame is no’ sae far away. 
Ye’re safely doon Life’s staney brae, 
Ayont daith’s burn whaur nicht is day, 
An’ God is hame. 
GILBERT Rag. 


1 Dr. Morrison spent his last holiday in Biggar Valley. 
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